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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  may  feem  that  many  of  the  fafts  re- 
lative to  the  late  Dungannon  Convention, 
if  not  the  whole  hiftory  of  it,  contained 
in  the  following  fheets,  are  either  too  long 
pafled,  or  too  infignificant  in  themfelves, 
to  be  worth  recording,  or  prefenting  in 
this  manner  to  the  public.  Nothing  is 
more  poffible,  furely,  than  that  a  writer 
of  any  kind  ftiould  deceive  himfelf  as  to 
the  value  both  of  his  fubje6l  and  work. 
But  the  writer  of  thefe  letters  is  much  de- 
ceived if,  whatever  apology  may  be  ncceC- 
fary  for  particular  paifages,  written  when 
they  were  intended  for  a  much  earlier  and 
lefs  extenfiive  produdlion,  the  whole  chain 
of  fa6ts  here  given,  and  the  obfervations 
interlperfed,  will  not  be  found,  by  either 
a  philofophical  or  a  fafe  praftical  politi- 
cian,  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  as  ferving 
to  difplay  or  illuftrate  the  opinions,  fpi- 
rit,  hiftory,  and  poliikal  neceffitks  of  this 

country. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


country,  if  not  of  the  times.  The  writing 
was,  perhaps  unnecefTarily  fufpended  for 
a  time,  in  confequence  of  doubts^  whether 
certain  criminal  profecutions,  expe6led 
early  in  this  month,  would  not  make  the 
publication  of  parts  of  thefe  letters  either 
improper,  or  likely  in  fome  manner  to 
bear  hard  on  an  individual,  for  whom, 
whether  he  has  mifcondu6ted  himfelf  or 
not  in  the  matter  alluded  to,  the  writer 
entertains  a  perfonal  refpe6l. 


LETTERS,  &c. 


LETTER  L 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  the 
honour  of  your  Delegation  to  Dungannon,  though 
not  infenfible  of  the  private  inconvenience  and 
anxiety  that  muft  attend  it,  I  am  induced,  from 
the  fame  motives,  to  employ  fuch  part  of  my  time 
as  I  have  been  able  to  fpare,  after  my  return  to 
town,  in  explaining  the  principles  u^hich  directed 
my  condudl:  as  your  Delegate,  accompanying  the 
explanation  with  fuch  obfervations  as  the  fubjedl, 
and  the  peculiar  crifis,  feem  to  require.  1  do 
fo,  not  merely  to  defend  myfelf  againfl:  certain 
attacks  and  mifreprefentations,  not  perfectly 
indire£t,  with  which  I  have  been  honoured, 
in  new/papers  and  fifing  fioects^  and  which  con- 
verfation,  I  find,  has  handfomely  circulated  and 
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improved  on.  Were  this  my  only  objedl,  I  fiiould 
probably  think  it  both  fafer  and  pleafanter  to  truft 
the  defence  of  my  character  to  time,  than  to  rifl: 
even  the  appearance  of  a  vain  intrufion  on  public 
attention,  or  the  farther  expofiire  of  my  name 
to  mifconception,  or  interelled  malevolence. 
Eut  a  duty  fuperior  to  perfonal  prudence  or  de- 
licacy, that  which  I  owe  to  the  peace,  and,  I 
think,  the  liberty  of  my  country,  fcems  to 
command  me  at  this  moment  to  fpcak  opinions 
which  I  feel  myfelf  compelled  to  entertain,  and 
to  detail  fads  which  appear  to  me  a  fubjedl  for 
ferious  confideration. 

The  Uider  Delegates  have  declared,  that  a 
National  Convention  may  probably  become  necef- 
fary,  and  have  taken  mcafures,  in  that  cafe,  to 
concert  the  means.  The  fame  fpirits  that  called 
Uhler,  will,  if  their  agency  prevail,  aflemble  the 
Delegates  of  the  Nation.  What  may,  or  m^ay 
not,  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  alTembly, 
convened  at  fuch  a  time — how  far  it  may  tend 
to  enfure  or  to  endanger,  to  confirm  or  to  de- 
ftroy,  the  peace  or  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  I 
believe  few  rational  and  honed  men  will  pretend 
to  forefee.  But  this,  at  leafr,  feems  clear ) — that 
when  a  meafure  thus  pregnant  with  good  or  with 
ill  is  propofed,  and  becomes  probable,  no  fads  or 
obfervations  can  be  unimportant,  that  tend  to 
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fiiew  to  the  nation,  what  feern  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinions,  fpirit,  and  temper  of  the  Province  of 
Ulfter ; — none  can  be  unimportant,  that  tend  to 
excite  each  man,  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  to 
be  prudent,  and  vigilant,  and  determined,  ia  his 
own  pofl  or  ftation ;  none  that  may  tend  to  warn 
both  government  and  people  of  the  confequences 
that  may  flow  from  intemperance,  raflmefs,  or 
pafTion  of  any  kind,  or  that  may  tend  to  imprefs 
on  the  public  mind  the  necellity  of  weighing,  at 
this  awful  moment,  mofl:  deliberately  and  deeply, 
men  and  their  meafures,  principles  and  their  pro- 
bable confequences. 

On  fuch  an  occafion,  away  with  all  private 
tendernefs  for  individuals,  all  perfonal  deference 
for  bodies  of  men,  all  enthufiafm  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  eighty-two,  and  all  the  wit-engen- 
dered and  high-founding  hypocrifies  which  we  are 
expofed  to,  about  the  sinai  of  the  people,  and 
the  holy  and  irrefiftible  oracles  of  Dungannon  ! 

I  worjinp  not  the  people  ;  for  I  do  not  intend 
cither  to  miflead  or  betray  them.  I  will  not  lick 
the  duft  under  their  feet ;  for  I  wifli  not  to 
mount  on  their  fhoulders,  or  to  plant  my  heel  in 
their  neck.  I  refpeft  the  rights  of  the  people,  for 
this  plain  reafon,  if  for  no  other,  that  I  am,  and 
ever  mufl  be,  one  of  them.    Not  over-induftrious 
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in  the  arts  of  rifing,  fimple  as  I  fee  them  to  be,  and 
within  reach  of  my  hand  as  I  have  known  the 
means,  I  have  not  a  patron  on  earth,  to  whom 
I  can  pretend  to  fay  I  look  for  profpedl  of  a  fa- 
vour ;  or  from  whom  the  condudt  I  have  held, 
and  now  hold,  feems,  in  my  judgment,  the  moft 
probable  means  of  procuring  one.  I  recolledl 
alfo,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen,  and  have,  per- 
haps, as  much  perfonal  intereft  in  recollecling, 
where  Dungannon  Jlood^  and  where  I  wifh  it  for 
ever  to  ftand,  in  name  and  in  honour.  But  I 
would  prove  my  refped  for  Dungannon,  by  pre- 
venting its  name  from  becoming  the  occafion  of 
mifchief,  and  my  love  for  the  people,  by  an  ho- 
ned endeavour  to  preferve  and  to  promote  their 
bappinefs.  Their  happinefs  I  confider  as  of  infinite, 
ly  more  importance,  than  their  occajtonal  and  indi- 
ge/led  opinions — and  where  thefe  opinions  feem,  in 
their  confequences,  to  go  to  a  hazard  of  their 
very  exigence  as  a  free  nation,  I  will  then  tell 
them  truth,  and  what  I  think  truth,  though  I 
rnould  emigrate. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  people  alone,  that  truth 
fhould  now  be  told.  Government  feem  to  have 
as  much  occanon  for  information  on  fome  points, 
as  many  of  them  can  have,  upon  others.  They 
fliould  know  better,  perhaps,  the  temper  and 
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fpiric  of  the  people  whom  they  are  bound  to 
ferve.  They  fliould  be  warned,  that,  though 
there  are  men,  even  among  their  oppofers,  who 
will  dare  to  confefs,  as  I  do — that  they  ought  now 
to  he Jirong^  ought  now  to  be  able  to  repel  inva- 
fion,  and,  if  neceflary,  to  reprefs  fedition  ; — yet, 
if  their  wifdom  go  not  hand  in  hand  with  their 
Jirength^  if  they  fhew  not  a  difpofition  to  concede 
what  »ught  to  be  conceded — if  they  fliew  a  refolu- 
tion  to  govern  by  -power  alone — if  they  diftruft, 
and  would  difarm,  and  would  keep  difarmed,  the 
whole  people — the  innocent,  and  the  moderate, 
and  the  well-affe£led,  as  well  as  the  turbulent,  or 
thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to  fedition,  or  to  a  re- 
volution— if  they  would  irritate,  if  they  do  not 
foothe,  the  public  mind — the  power  fo  to  govern 
(fuppofing  it  their's,.  at  this  moment)  cannot  re- 
main for  ever.  Time  and  chance,  we  fee,  hap- 
pen to  human  things.  Nothing  feems  now,  in 
fad,  impoflible.  Men  muft  now  be  held  by 
"  the  bands  of  a  man,"  not  the  fetters  of  a  flave. 
They  mud  be  governed  by  their  minds,  not  fub- 
jugated  in  their  perfons.  Government  will  look 
to  this,  I  truft,  nay  I  believe  they  will ; — elfe  may 
they  foon  ceafe  to  be  a  government,  or  may  teign 

over  a  bloody  defert.  ^If  fuch  things  fliould 

happen,  it  will  be  but  a  poor  confolation  to  the 
furvivors,  on  either  fide,  to  be  able  to  fay,  you 

the 
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the  government^  who  "  refufed  and  reji/led  re* 
drefs,"  are  anfwerable — or  you^  the  people^  who 
improperly,  as  to  time,  or  manner,  or  extent  of 
what  you  called  Redrefs,  demanded  it — pu — 
you  will  be  anfwerable,  "  to  pofterity,  to  your 
country,  and  to  God,  for  all  the  crimes  and  ca- 
lamities that  have  followed  !"*  Let  us,  if  we  can, 
avert  the  impending  calamities.  Let  no  party 
contribute  to  bring  them  on — merely,  becaufe  they 
may  afterwards  defend  themfelves  in  a  fchool  of 
metaphyficians.  The  conduct  of  us  all  muft  be 
defended  before  man  and  his  Maker.  We  muft  an- 
fwer  for  it,  according  to  our  view  of  probabilities^ 
and  the  caution  we  exercife,  and  the  pains 
we  take,  to  obtain  of  thofe  probabilities,  a  view 
both  jtiji  and  comprehenfivc, 

*  See  refolutiors  of  tne  Fricruls  of  Parliamentary  Reforrrt 
in  Belfail  ;  in  which  is  the  following  paffage,  marked  as  here 
given  : 

"  We  have  refclved,  that  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  the 
prefent  ciiiis,  we  lhall  be  blanielefs:  And  that  neither  our 
rulers  nor  our  feiiow-fubje(fl:s,  fliall  have  caufe  to  accufc 
us  either  of  intcmpsrance  or  reyniljnefs.  But  we  rr.ufl  at 
the  fame  time  folenmly  declare,  that,  if  the  juft  demands  of 
the  people  be  defpifed,  thofe  who  refufe  and  ihofe  who  refiji 
redrefs,  will  be  anfwerable  to  pollerity,  to  their  country, 
and  to  God,  for  all  ihc  criuies  and  calamiiies  that  maj 
ioUow." 

The 
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The  late  Ulfter  Convention  was  called  under 
no  very  happy  omens.  Summoned,  originally, 
under  a  recommendation  in  "  mod  queftionable 
fliape," — one  that  feemed  to  many  no  "  fpirit  of 
health,"  nor  mefTenger  of  peace,*  promoted,  af- 
terwards  by  fomething  not  very  unlike  manoeuvrc,! 

confefied, 

*  The  addrels  of  ilie  Unit  ed  Irishmen  of  Dublin  to 
THE  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  bcgir.King,  "  Citizen 
SdJicrs"  and  contaiDing  among  other  things  not  to  be  pafi- 
ed  by,  this  apoftrophe:  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
/peak: — answer  us  hy  actions; — you  have  taken  timi 
*'  for  confi deration,    Fourieen  long  years  are  elapfed  iince 

the  rife  of  your  aflbciations;  and  in  1782,  did  you  imagine 
""that  in  1792,  this  nation  would  ftill  remain  unrepre- 
"  SENTID?  &:c."  So  that,  itfeems,  this  nation  has  tzo  repie- 
fentation,  not  even  an  inadequate  one  !  umerically  ^  it  may  not ; 
— but  the  queftion  is,  whether  or  not  it  has  one,  and  how  far 
it  has  one,  poliiically^  or  in  necejfary  political  ccnfeqtcsncs  and 
tfdi:  a  point  which  the  people  pire  called  on  well  to  conlider, 
before,  (a  Ij,  Frangaifc)  they  call  their  Citizen  Soldiers  into 
aiiion, 

t  The  Belfaft  Committee  of  twenty-one,  appointed  to 
correfpond,  in  order  to  procure  Provincial  Conventions, 
in  their  circular  letter,  pubiifhed  in  the  Northern  Star 
on  the  2d  of  January  laft,  apologize  for  appointing  a  day, 
and  at  fo  ihort  a  notice-,  for  the  county  of  Antrim  Meet- 
ing 
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confefied,  it  (hould  feem,  by  fome  of  its  warmed 
advocates,  to  be  premature — -and  attended  by 

many, 

ing  at  Ballymena — "but  •*  they  truft  that  the  neceffity  will  be 
deemed  a  fiifficleat  excufe,  "  their  brethren  of  Londonderry 
*'  havinty  propofed  the  15th  of  February  to  be  the  day  on 
"  which  the  Proviiicial  Conveution  lliould  be  convened  at 
*'  Dungannon  ;  and,  net  tvijhing  to. throw  any-obftacle  in  the 
"  way,  or  to  countcrai^i  them,  (their  brethren  of  Derry)  in 
the  fmallefl  degree,  but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious,  to  coiii- 
*'  cidevj'n\\  them,  and  to  prefer^je  their  Union,  £:c." — thefe 
gentlemen  call  together  the  county  of  Antrim  :  And  a  num- 
ber oF  the  fame  gentlemen,  affembled  at  the  meeting  they 
called  at  Ballymena,  on  the  14th  of  January,  chofe  ^their 
Delegates  to  reprcfent  them  at  Dungannon,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  "  the  day  mentioned,"  fay  they,  "  by  the  i^ihabi- 
tants  of  Derry." 

Now,  after  all  thefe  public  affcriion',  it  will  feem  extraor- 
dinary, that,  in  fa£i:,  the  irliabitants  of  Derry  had  not  then 
■called,  or  even  recommended,  a  Dungannon  Meeting  : — that, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  21ft  of  December  preceding,  they  had 
not  refolved  any  thing  on  that  meafure;  but  had  called  a 
meeting  of  their  three  adjoining  counties  to  Derry,  for  the 
25th  of  January  following,  in  order  then  to  determine  what 
circumftances  might  require  ;  and  that,  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Belfaft  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  letter  of  the  Belfaii  Committee,  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  members  of  tliat  committee  had  in  his  pofTeflion, 
.9  copy  of  the  Derry  Rtfoluliojis  of  the  21ft  of  December,  in 

^•hich 
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many,  I  do  believe,  rather  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting fome  ill,  than  the  expeftaticn  of  at- 
chicving  much  good — if  it  had  ended  as  our 
fplendid  preface  *  feems  to  promife,  and  had 
proved  itfelf  the  manly  and  legitimate  offspring 
of  eighty-two^  I  fhould  have  joined,  with  all  my 
Ibul,  in  a  Political  Thankfgiving,   nay,  fliould 


which  a  Dungannon  meeting  was  not  even  mentioned.  I  can 
fcarce  fuppofe  that  the  committee  did  not  fee  thefe  refolutlons  of 
Derry,  or  had  not  been  informed  of  them,  by  fome  other  means^ 
I  may  mifapprehcnd  this  matter  perhaps — but  if  I  do  not,  I  muft 
obferve;  that  though,  undoubtedly,  the  Saints  fliould  have 
the  privilege  of  difpenling  occaljonally  with  the  rules  of 
vulgar  morality,  for  the  public  good-^yet  a  frequent  or  indil- 
criminate  ufe  of  this  high  prerogative,  might  be  the  occafioa 
of fcandal,  or  might  be  thought  to  give  a  bad  example  to  the 
ungodly, 

"  *  Dungannon  Meeting,  Fipteenth  February 

^793'  Delegates  of  the  Province  of  Ulster, 

appointed  at  feparate  meetings,  aflembled  at  Dungannon, 
on  the  anniverfary  of  that  day  which  firft  freed  Ireland 
from  foreign  legillation;  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  our  particular  diftridls,  declare  the  fenfe  of  th^ 
people y  in  the  following  terms  :" 

I  ventured  at  the  clofe  of  the  meeting,  when  this  preface 
was  moved,  to  advife  againft  it,  and  to  beg  gentlemen  would 
confider  the  maxim — "  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore^  &.c."  But, 
by  this  time,  it  had  heen  circulated,  that  I  was  a  fort  of  an 
unhappy  arijiocrate^  or  a  difa  ffeSled^  or  a  malignant^  &c.  &c. 

B  have 
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have  addreffed  (I  fj^eak  not  ii  reverently  J  a  Te 
Dcwn^  even  to  Chancp  and  to  Nonfenfe.  Per- 
haps I  am  myfelf  as  yet  in  fome  dclufion,  and 
this  meeting  may  pvoduce  more  than  it  pro- 
mifes.  if  nothing  but  what  is  conceived 
wifdom  were  ever  crowned  with  fuccefs,  He^ive^a 
help  mankind!  For  me,  I  fhall  cordially  thapjs: 
the  man  who  proves  me  in  error,  and  had  rather 
be  confuted  by  the  eve  at  ^  than  pafs  for  the  Seer 
ox;  Sage  of  UHler.  hi  the  mean  time^  the  confers 
qimices  being  yet  in  the  womb  of  fjatiirity—^I  have 
to  do  only  vv'ith  the  proceedings  themfelves,  and 
the  fpirit  fliewn,  as  I  think,  at  the  meeting. 
And  as  I  may  here  be  conceived  to  take  more 
than  a  becoming  Hberty  with  the  condud  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  prepare  th^  bufinefs  for 
the  Convention,  I  beg  it  may  be  underUood, 
that,  in  the  Committee,  I  faw  feveral  gentlemen 
defervedly  of  the  higheft  charc^wter  for  integrity, 
and  of  very  confiderable  natural  a.nd  cultivated 
ability.  To  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen,  if  taken 
feparately,  and  in  moments  of  undifturbed  reflec- 
tion, I  believe  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  meeting 
might,  much  for  our  credit,  have  been  trufted.— 
But  it  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  wifdom 
fliewn  by  a  body  of  men,  does  not  always  bear  a 
juft  proportion  to  that  of  evea  th,e  majority  of 
individuals  who  compofc  it  y  and  if  (as  I  think 

fomebody 
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fomebody  has  faid)  three  hundred  Ngwtons  and 
Lodes  thro w^' into  one  alTembly,  might  ad:  there 
as  fo  many  drivelers  and  blockheads,  it .  is  not 
clearly  a  miracle,  that  thirty  of  us,  Solons  and 
Lycurgiifes  of  baronies  and  pariflies — (hould  not 
produce  or  tack  together,  in  lefs  than  a  day,  and 
amidft  the  mifunderftandings  and  confufions  of 
debate,  a  code  of  laws  truly  imperial,  command- 
ing prefent  refpecl,  and  likely  to  fland  the  tefl: 
of  time.  For  my  part,  though  I  do  not  profefs 
myfelf  a  perfed  Solomon,  I  own  I  lofl  occafion- 
ally,  and  without  afterwards  recovering  it  per- 
fectly, much  of  my  own  great  wifdom  :  other 
gentlemen  know  befl  what  happened  to  them- 
felves. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Delegation  made  it  my 
duty  to  think  of  a  plan  of  proceedings  to  be 
propofed  to  the  Convention ;  and,  knowing  my- 
felf not  abfolutely  infallible,  and  entertaining  the 
antiquated,  and  perhaps  ari/iocratic  idea,  that  fo 
long  as  we  ha've  a  Parliament,  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  in  and  out  of  it,  fliould,  wherever  polTi- 
ble,  confult  and  co-operate,  I  made  it  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  get  a  little  advice  from  two  gentlemen 
who  appeared  (if  any  men  in  the  kingdom  could) 
above  all  exception,  and  intersfted  not  merely  in 

B  3  the 
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the  welfare,  but  the  glory  of  their  country.*  Un- 
luckily their  time  was  fo  much  employed,  that 
hints  were  almoft  all  I  could  get  from  them,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  trufl:  too  much  to  myfelf:  but, 

*  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Forbes.    Having,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, mentioned  the  names  of  thefe  gentlemen  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  taking  novV  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  to  the  public, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  fay;  that,  in  refpe(ft  to  this  publica- 
tion of  mine,  whatever  be  its  demerits,  either  in  defign  or 
execution,  they,  (and  indeed  all  perfons  uith  whom  I  have 
any  political  connexion)  are  utterly  innocent.    I  might  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  advice  of  thofe  gentlemen  on  it;  but  fol- 
lowing, and  determined  to  follow,  my  own  llrong  opinions 
and  feelings  on  the  occafion,  and  chufing  that,  if  I  happened 
to  commit  any  great  error,  the  public  ftiould  not  fuffer  in  this 
way,  nt  leaft^  of  having  imputation  or  fufpicion  thrown  on 
men  fupporting  a  high  public  chara(5ler,  I  refolved  that  the 
hazards  fhould  be  all  my  o'wn.    This  conduct  I  felt  the 
more  neceftary,  as  fome  opinions  of  mine,  in  a  hafty  letter  to 
Beifift,  adviling  againft  the  call  of  an  Ulfter  Convention, 
at  leaft  in  the  then  ftaie  of  the  public  mind,  were  llrangel/ 
mifunderftood,  and  of  courfe  mifreprefcnted,  by  the  few  who 
favv  it ;  and  the  fuppofed  herefies  and  falfe  dodrines  of  ir^ 
were  very  publicly  imputed  not  only  to  mc,  the  only  criminal, 
bur  to  a  moft  refpe<^lable  and'  truly  independent  fociety,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member — I  mean  the  Friends 
of  the  Conftitutlon,  Liberty  and  Peace.    The  letter  fo  mif- 
underxlood  I  have  now  in  my  pofrciTion,  through  the  favour 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addreffed,  and  am  ready  to 
iKew  it  to  any  gentleman,  whofe  curiofity  may  be  of  the  kind 
t[eferv>t)g  or  proper  to  be  gratified. 

had 
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had  it  been  otherwife,  and  had  I  been  enabled  to 
fay,  "  thefe  are  not  my  propofitlons,  but  thofe  of 

your  friends  in  Parliament;'*  I  fear  they  would 

only  have  been  thence  the  more  mal-treated  and 
abufed,  and  the  unfortunate  propofer,  only  the 
more  jojlled  and  huftled^  as  an  ariftocratic  emiifa-, 
ry.  For  your  democratic  leaders  of  the  prefent 
day,  poflefling  the  throne,  and  reigning  in  light 
of  the  people^  are  apt  to  entertain  a  moH:  laudable 
jealoufy  not  only  of  all  divifion  of  their  empire, 
which  might  be  fenfible,  but  of  all  interference 
by  way  of  advice,  which,  with  due  fubmilTion, 

feems  rather  nonfenfe.  Whether  it  be,  that  . 

fome  of  thofe  gentlemen  know  themfelves  to  be 
defpotsy  and  therefore  bear  nothing  near  them  in 
the  form  of  a  brother  democrate^'^  or  that  they  feel 
themfelves  to  be  pretenders  or  ufurpers^  and  that 
the  approach  of  any  thing  like  common-fenfe  or 
common  honefty,  looks  like  an  attack  upon  their 
title,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  But  what- 
ever be  the  caufe,  the  fad  is  certain  ;  that  fome 
of  thefe  gentlemen  have  long  fmce  laid  down 
this  maxim,  "We  will  have  no  leader;**  and 
they  tell  the  people,  1  fuppofe,  whom  they  lead 
the  fame  thing — and  the  people  believe  them  ! — 


*  "  Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  his  throne." 

Pope. 

Now, 
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Now,  all  this  might  be  very  right,  if  the  people 
were  all  in  all ^  if  our  conflitution  were,  in  fhort, 
a  perfed  democracy  ;  but .  as  that  is  not  yet  the 
cafe,  (whatever  it  ought  to  be)  as  Parliament  is 
ftill  fomethwg  in  our  conflitution,  and  members 
of  Parliament  have  ftill  fome  power,  and  are 
able,    at  times,   if  willing,    to  communicate 
fbme  little  information,  were  it  oilly  as  to  the 
expedient^  and  the  praElicahle  and  the  befi  and 
readlejl  rtieam  of  accomplifliing  a  popular  pur- 
pofe, — I  hold  that  thefe  gentlemen-leaders  are 
not  wife  (unliefs  their  only  objedl  be  to  raife  a 
commotion,  and  to  ferve  themfehes )  in  rejedtingy 
with  fo  much  indignation,  all  connection  with 
the  foi-difant  reprefentatiues  of  the  people,  and 
with  thofe,  in  particular,  who  have  proved  them- 
fehes the  friends  of  reform.    I  know  not  how, 
unlefs  by  fome  infection  from  opinions  of  this 
kind,  to  account  for  a  pious  ledure  or  gentle 
admoJiition,  which  I  received  from  a  worthy  Chrif- 
tian  Divine  of  the  Committee,  forgiving  them 
"  information  at  fe'cond-hdnd^^  which  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  given  to  them  at  firft-hand, 
and  the  truth  of  which  I  believe  no  man  doubted. 
I  had  thought  1  was  doing  no  more  than  my 
duty  to  the  Committee,  and^  to  the  caufe  of  the 
people,  in  which  we  were  all  engaged — to  com- 
municate to  the  delegates  of  the  people,  what  cer- 
tain 
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tain  of  their  parliamentary  friends  conceived  to 
have  injured,  or  to  be  likely  to  ferve,  the  caufe. 

— "  Stultiis  ego  putavi 

But  I  committed  a  flill  more  unpardonable 
fault  than  that  of  imparting  facls  to  the  Com- 
mittee :  I  gave  them  7ny  own  opinion  of  certain 
other  fads  within  their  own  knowledge.  In 
explaining  the  obje£l  of  my  propofitions,  I  had, 
with  a  caadour  not  very  ufual,  I  apprehend,  in 
either  politicians  or  impoflors,  made  fom.e  re- 
marks  on  the  principles,  tendency,  and  probable 
effects  of  certain  publications^  which i  had  been 
diffeminated  among  the  people,  ^a^-  among  the 
reft,  I  mentioned  a  late  addrefs  from  the  town 
of  Belfaft. 

*'  Ex  illo  fluexe,  ac  retro  fublapfa  referri 

",.  Spes  !  fra(fL3e  vires — averfa  deae  ni^fiis ! 

"  Nt'c  duhiisy  ea  figna  dtdit  Triton ia  mo/Jiris." 

From  that  unlucky  moment,  the  prefiding  divi- 
nity of  Dungannon  could  fcarce  himfelf  have 
faved  me.  Pallas,  offended  Pallas,  took  fo  many 
unexpeded  Ihapes— of  the  orator  and  the  rea- 
foner,  the  moderate^  and  the  enrage — fhe  fpoke, 
too,  fo  many  languages,  in  their  gradations,  from 
that  kind  of  violence  which  a  gentleman  defpifes, 

to 
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to  that  infmuatlon  which  a  man  cannot  well  meet, 
becaufe  it  meets  not  him — that,  unprepared  as 
I  was  for  fuch  a  reception,  unconfcious,  if  ever 
man  was,  of  deferving  it,  and  not  immediately 
conceiving  the  caufes  (either  thofe  mentioned,  or 
others  which  I  have  fmce  difcovered)  I  found  my- 
felf,  after  fome  debate,  approaching  at  times  to 
altercation,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  current,  and 
to  content  myfelf,  as  fome  others  did  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  mere  endeavour  (however 
in  itfelf  difagreeable  and  difguflingj  to  palliate  er- 
rors not  to  be  prevented  ;  in  which  attempt,  mo- 
defl:  as  it  feems,  I  found  myfelf  expofed  to  mif- . 
conception  and  prejudice. 

I  now  fubjoin  the  refolutions  which  I  propofed, 
and  thofe  adopted  by  the  Convention,  in  one 
view,  and  contrafted  to  each  other  for  the  more 
eafy  comparifon,  as  well  as  their  different  nature 
and  tendency  will  permit.  Their  fecond  and 
third  refolutions  arc,  for  that  purpofe,  tranfpofed, 
T^he  numbers,  however,  fliew  the  original  order. 
— The  emphatic  words  in  the  Convention  refolu- 
tions are  given,  as  publifhed  in  the  Belfaft  News- 
letter by  Mr.  Henry  Joy,  who  having  acted,  after 
the  call  of  the  meeting,  in  the  different  capaci- 
ties of  Delegate,  Committee-man,  Secretary, 
Printer,  and  Hidoriographer,  to  the  Convention, 

muft 


2 
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muft  know,  if  any  man  can,  the  fenfe  of  the  refo- 
tions  intended  to  be  inforced  on  the  public  mind. 
By  that  fenfe,  I  (hall  try  them ;  though,  in  fad, 
it  but  confirms  and,  points  the  unequivocal  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  By  my  propofitions  too  let  me 
be  tried — behold  whether  they  be  the  propofitions 
of  a  traitor,  or  no ! 


C 


THJS 
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THE   CONVENTION  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Refolved,  That  we  are  cordially  attached 

to  THE  FORM    and  ORIGINAL  PRINCIPLES  of  thc 

Britifli  Conftitution ;  as  uniting  the  advantages, 
and  tempering  the  defeds,  of  the  three  fimple 
modes  of  government,  monarchy — ari/iocracy — 
and  democracy, 

3.  That  we  highly  difapprove  of  republican 
toRMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  as  applied  to  this  king- 
dom ;  and  we  rejed  with  abhorrence  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  have  a  tendency  to  diflblve  all  go- 
vernment,  and  deftroy  every  wife  and  falutary 
diftinftion  in  fociety. 


2.  That 
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PROPOSED  RESOLUTIONS, 

I.  That,  from  education,  habit  and  convic- 
lion,  we  are  warmly  attached  to  the  principles 
and  form  of  the  Britijh  Conjlitution^  as  uniting  the 
advantages,  and  tempering  the  defedts,  of  the 
three  firnple  modes  of  Government — Monarchy, 
Ariftocracy  and  Democracy,  pure  or  reprefenta- 

tive.  We  are  attached  to  this  our  rightful 

Confcitution,  for  reafons  numerous  and  weighty. 
Becaufe  we  have  feh,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  a 
fmgle  defcription  of  men  in  this  ifland  that  has 
not  felt,  many  and  enviable  blefTmgs,  derived 
even  from  its  imperfedl,  and  defaced,  and  abuf- 
ed  copy — our  a^ual  Conftitution.  Becaufe,  as 
far  as  our  obfervations  on  hiftory,  and  on  the  ex- 
traordinary tranfadions  of  our  own  times,  have 
extended,  we  think  we  have  the  ftrong  evidence 
of  FACTS  for  the  opinion — that  no  Government 
ever  yet  exifted,  that  no  Government,  tried  by 
the  great  fearcher,  iime^  now  exifts,  lefs  tending 
to  decay,  corruption,  or  convulfion,  or  pofTeffing 
more  the  native  power  of  eafy  felf-renovation  and 
progreflive  improvement ; — none  fo  accommodate 
ing  itfelf  to,  yet  fo  well  regulating,  the  ever-va- 
rying and  ever-refllefs  defires  of  man  ; — none  fo 
certainly  rewarding  induftry  and  integrity,  fo 
powerfully  animating  talent,  fo  ufefully  retrain- 
ing the  power  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  rendering 
C  2  vice 
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2.  That  we  view  with  the  warmeft  affeftion 
and  gratitude,  the  paternal  regard  of  our  Sove- 
reign, to  the  loyal  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom: 
manifefted  in  his  directing  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  deprefled  circumftances  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^  and  his  recommending 
the  adoption  of  fuch  meafures  as  may  unite  all 
orders  of  the  people,  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Conftitution. 


4.  That 
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vice  fo  little  hurtful,  folly  fo  perfectly  innocent, 
and  ambition  not  only  fo  harmlefs  but  a  virtue  ^ 
—no  Government,  in  fine,  fo  pofiefling  itfelf  in 
Jlahility  and  vigour,  nor  extending  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  fo  much  true  liberty,  fo  perfe6l,  fo 
proud  an  independence,  fo  much  affluence,  peace 
and  happinefs. 

2.  That  we  are  bound  by  afFeclion  and  interell 
to  our  confederated  brethren  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  that  illuftrious  houfe,  which,  deriving  the 
crown  of  thefe  kingdoms  from  the  gift  of  the 
people,  mufl:  cherifti  a  fenfe  of  the  tenure,  and 
remain  attached  to  the  duties,  by  which  that 
crown  is  held  and  dignified  :  Nor  do  we  feel 
lefs  perfonal  gratitude  to  our  prefent  beloved  So- 
vereign, to  whofe  paternal  difpofition  and  atten- 
tion, the  conflitution  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  more  indebted,  than,  perhaps,  to  the  whole 
line  of  his  Majefties  royal  prcdeceiTors. 

3.  That  though  we  are  thus  attached  to  our 
Conflitution,   to  the  family  and  perfon  of  our 

.  Sovereign,  and  to  our  brethren  and  friends  of 
Great  Britain,  we  are  thence  but  the  more  feel- 
ingly alive  to,  and  the  more  determined,  by  all 
\  layvfui 
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4.  That  It  is  the  conftitutional  right  of  the 
people,  and  effential  to  the  'very  being  of  their 
liberty,  to  be  fully  and  fairly  reprefented  in 
their  own  Houfe  of  Parliament, 

5.  Thaf  the  prefent  Jlate  of  the  reprefentation^  m 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  partial  and  inadequate^ 
ftibverfive  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and — an 

INTOLERABLE  GRIEVANCE, 

6.  That  it  appears  to  us,  that  feveral  lords, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  as  well  as  commoners, 
diredl  the  return  of  more  than  two  hundred 
niembers  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  leav- 
ing not  one-third  of  the  reprefentation  to  the 
people* 

7.  Thiit  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
all  boroughs  fhould  be  disfranchifed,  and  repre- 
fentation eftablifhed  on  fair  and  rational  prin- 
ciples, by  extending  the  Elective  Franchife  equal- 

2  ly 
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lawful  means,  to  purfue  the  redrefs  of,  the  pbcu- 

LIAR    GRIEVANCES    Of    OUR    COUNTRY,  thofe 

which  are  the  source  of  all  the  rest. 

Resolved  therefore. 

4.  That  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Reprefentatlon 
of  the  People  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
ijiadeqtiate^  and  a  grievance. 


l^ROPOSED 
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ly  to  perfons  of  every  religious  perfuafion,  by 
eledions  frequently  repeated,  and  by  a  diftribu- 
lion  of  reprefentatives,  proportioned  to  the  popu* 
laiion  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

8.  That  we  have  feen  with  fatisfa£lion  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  pledge  themfelves  to  an  im- 
mediate and  fair  enquiry  into  the  flate  of  the 
reprefentation  ;  and  we  conjure  them,  as  they 
regard  their  own  faith  and  honour,  the  fafety  of 
our  invaluable  Conflitution,  and  the  reftoration 
of  the  public  mind  to  compofure  and  confidence, 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  enquiry  with  zeal  and  ftea- 
dinefs ;  in  order  that  a  complete  and  radical 
reform  may  be  fpeedily  efFedluated. 

9.  That  deeming  a  complete  Parliamentary  Re- 
form eflential  to  the  peace,  liberty  and  happinefs 
of  the  people,  we  do  mod  folemnly  pledge  our- 
felves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country,  that 
we  will  never  abandon  the  purfuit  of  this  im- 
portant objed,  but  zealoufly  and  fteadily  per- 
fevere, until  a  full  and  fair  reprefentation  of  the 
people  fliall  be  unequivocally  obtained. 


10.  That 
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D 


5.  That 
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10.  That  we  confider  the  immediate  and  en- 
tire emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
meafure  indifpenfably  neceifary  to  the  fafety  and 
happinefs  of  this  country. 
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5.  That  the  influence  of  the  minifter,  from  the 
number  of  places  and  penfions  difpenfed  to 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  be- 
come exceflive,  and  is— a  grievance. 

6.  That  the  Penal  Laws  againft  Catholics,  hav- 
ing almoft  deprived  our  people  of  a  country, 
and  our  country,  of  courfe,  of  a  people, 
leave  this  ifland  expofed  to  all  the  machina- 
tions, dangers  and  defolation  pofTible  to  be 
apprehended  from  minifterial  tyranny,  from 
popular  difcontent,  and  from  foreign  inva- 
fion,  and  have  been,  and  are  at  this  moment 

,  A  GRIEVANCE. 

7.  Resolved,  That,  in  confequence  of  the 
above  grievances,  the  people  of  this  kingdom  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privileges  intended  by 
the  Conftitution,  nor  that  opinion  and  fenfe  of 
fecurity  which  are  elTentially  neceflary  to  the  ex- 
iftence  and  enjoyment  of  liberty, 

8.  That,  in  order  to  redrefs  the  faid  grievances, 
the  abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws  againfl:  Catholics, 
and  a  radical  and  effedual  Reform  of  the  Re- 

D  2  prefentation 
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Ti.  That 
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prefentatlon  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  are 

INDISPENSABLY  NECESSARY. 

9.  That  we  think  too  highly  of  the  power  and 
refources  of  a  people,  at  once  united,  determined 
and  wife,  not  to  believe,  and  believing,  we  think 
it  necelfary,  at  this  peculiar  crifis,  to  declare, 
that  this  nation  is  far  indeed  from  being  reduced 
to  the  defperate  alternative,  of  unlimited  fubmiJJtGn 
or  anarchy  and  war.  We  think  that  a  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  may  be  obtained,  and  that  fpee- 
dily,  by  means  equally  peaceable  andfafc — by  means, 
which  levy  no  war,  which  threaten  no  commo- 
tion, which  offer  not  even  a  conflrudive  violence 
to  authority;  [and  from  which,  if  w^lv  cculd  arife, 
it  would  be  the  open,  undifguifed,  and  unpro- 
voked war  of  a  ?ninijler^  or  a  cabal ^  agaitift  the 
PEOPLE — a  war  which  would  uiiite  all  hearts,  and 
raife  every  arm,  in  favour  of  freedom — a  war  to 
which  mercenaries  would  be  unequal,  under 
which  treafuries  would  fink,  and  in  which  con- 
queft  itfelf  would,  to  the  furviving  defpots,  be 
ruin.]* — The  means,  we  think,  are  thefe  ; — ad- 
dreffes  to  the  People,  petitions  to  his  ivlajei'ly  and 
Parliament,  framed  by  fuch  meetings  as  may  ap- 
pear beft  qualified  to  explain,  and  procure  at- 

*  See  letter  III. 

tention 
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II.  That  a  power  be  veiled  in  a  Committee, 
confifling  of  thirty  perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
convoking  this  aflembly,  (as  occafion  may  arife) 
until  the  conflituent  body  is  pleafed  to  return 
another  reprefentation  of  the  province.  And 
THAT,  on  a  recommendation  by  letter,  addrefled 
to  William  Sharman,  Efq;  at  INIoira,  and  figned 

by 
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tention  to,  public  grievances ; — and  by  affocia- 
tions  of  the  people,  ufmg  that  private  and  perfonal 
liberty  which  the  law  cannot,  without  ceafing  to 
be  law,  deny  them — the  liberty  of  chufing  what 
commodities  they  fhall  individually  confume,  what 
defcription  of  perfons  they  lhall,  on  certain  occa- 
fions  in  the  commerce  of  life,  individually  em- 
ploy, encourage,  and  hold  intercourfe  with,  and 
what  fupport  they  fhall,  by  their  habits  of  ex- 
pence,  contribute  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  current 
expences  of  ad?mni/l ration. 

10.  That  a  petition,  from  freeholders  attending 
this  meeting,  be  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, exprefling  our  earned  wifhes,  that  the 
Houfe,  in  its  wifdom,  will  elFedually  redrefs  the 
fame,  by  granting  to  the  Catholics  equal  liberty 
with  Proteftants,  and  by  giving  to  the  natjon  a 
Reform  in  Parliament. 


I  !•  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the 
day  of  next 
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by  feven  members  of  the  Committee,  he  fhall,  by 
circular  letter  to  the  reft,  procure  the  fenfe  of  a 
majority ;  and  if  the  meafure  of  a  provincial  meet- 
ing be  by  them  approved  of,  he  fhall  forthwith 
iffue  a  fummons,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee, 
for  that  purpofe. 

[Here  followed  the  names  of  the  Committee.] 

12.  That  the  above-named  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  communicate  with  the  other  provinces 
of  this  kingdom,  at  this  important  crifis,  and  to 
concert  proper  means  of  calling  a  National 
Convention^  at  a  future  day,  fhould  circumftan- 
ces  render  fuch  a  meeting  unavoidably  necef- 
fary. 

13.  Refolved,  that  we  behold  with  indigna- 
tion, an  intention  of  embodying  a  militia  in 
this  kingdom  ;  a  meafure  which  can  only  have 
ininiflerial  influence  for  its  objed ;  which  we  deem 
hurdenjome^  and  totally  unnecejfary. 

14.  l  hat  feeling  our  obligations  to  our  brave, 
and  difmterefted  protestors,  the  volunteers 
OF  Ireland — we  cheerfully  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  returning  them  our  warmed  acknow- 
ledgments. We  mofl:  earneflly  exhort  them,  to 
perfevere  in  that  line  of  condud:  which  has  pro- 
cured them  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion. We  truft  that  they  will  increafe  their  num- 
bers;  improve  their  difcipline  ;  and  long  continue 
the  unbought  defenders  of  the  peace ^  liberty  and 
conjlituiion  of  their  country. 


After  the  Chairman  had  left  the  chair,  a  few 
only  of  the  Delegates  having  chojen  to  leave 
the  houfe,  the  following  refolution  was  en- 
tered into,  and  publifhed  feparaiely  : 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Monaghan,  Ty- 
rone, Down,  Derry,  Donegall  and  Carrickfergus, 
held  at  Dungannon  the  i6th  February,  1793. 

Refolved  unanimoujly^  That  it  is  with  infinite 
concern  we  behold  this  kingdom  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  horrors  and  expences  of  a  foreign 
war ;  a  war  by  which,  as  a  nation,  we  can  gain 
nothing  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  muji  expofe  our 
commerce  to  depredation,  and  our  country  to  un- 
provoked hoftility. 
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I  MENTIONED  that  I  explained  my  prbpofiti- 
ons  to  the  Committee  ;  indeed  I  did  explain  their 
whole  fcope  and  objecl,  and  that  of  each  propofiti- 
onin  particular,  perhaps  too  clearly^  certainly  with 
more  than  political  candour.  When  the  Mr.  Joy 
I  have  mentioned,  (whom,  in  return  for  the  favour 
of  acquainting  me  with  my  delegation  by  letter, 
left  I  (hould  not  hear  of  it  as  foon  from  thofe  who 
appointed  me,  I  had  informed  that  I  fhould  at- 
tend the  meeting)  came  to  read  bis  proportions, 
he  announced  himfelf  by  obferving,  that  "  he  bad 
expeded  fome  to  be  ioo  milky ^  and  others  too  ex- 
travagant or  violent ; — and  he  had  not  been  difap- 
pointed^  By  the  too  milky,  in  other  words,  fpl* 
riilefs  propofitions,  Mr.  Joy  did  not  deny  that  he 
meant  to  defcribe  mine.  Now,  Mr.  Joy,  for  fome 
time  paft,  and  till  very  lately  indeed,  had  been 
w^hatis  called,  difcredited,  in  his  o'^mvarm  coun- 
try, as  a  moderate — one  profoundly  refpeding  the 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  Parliament,  and  leaving, 
as  I  recollect,  all  to  that  wifdom  and  juftice,  in 
certain  points,  though  perhaps,  in  others,  he  was 
E  2  willing 
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willing  enough  to  afllft  them  with  a  little  of  his 
own.  It  has  even  been  faid,  1  cannot  affirm  how 
truly,  that  his  newfpaper  aifo  had  been  a  little 
difcredited  ;  and  that  a  new  planet  (but,  'tis  faid, 
no  Georglum  Siclns)  the  Northern  Star,"  whofe 
dire£tors5  or  prefiding  fpirits,  had  the  honour  of 
a  little  notice  lately  from  our  political  Herfchel, 
vulgarly  called  the  Attorney  General,  had  been 
eclipftJig  fomewhat  the  good  old.  Heady,  cautious 
light  of  his  eftablifhed,  regularly-moving  lumi- 
nary, the  NewS'ktier.  The  attack,  therefore,  of 
a  gentleman  of  this  defcription,  one  fo  very  mode- 
rate, and  fo  very  cautious,  and  fuppofed  to  know 
fo  well,  upon  every  occafion,  what  fubjeds,  and 
perfons,  he  made  obfervations  on,  was,  I  confefs, 
unexpeded,  and,  judging  by  fome  of  its  probable 
effeds,  I  might,  perhaps,  call  it  alarming.  When 
accufed  by  him  of  a  want  of  political  fpirit,  what 
muft  the  high-flying  conceive  of  meP^Nolefs, 
furely,  than  "  H?mc  /z/,  Romane^  caveto.^^ — I  was 
the  more  furprifed,  as  I  really  thought  I  had  gone, 
in  all  confcience,  far  enough,  in  feafoning,  with 
certain  political  pepper,  parts  of  my  propofitiohs 
which  feemed  to  require  it,  left  the  temperance^ 
and  flower  mode  of  proceeding,  recommended, 
fliould  be  miftaken  by  the  people  for  difaffedlion, 
coldnefs,  or  timidity.  I  thought  at  the  moment, 
and  ftill  think^  that  I  had  gone  farther  alfo  in 

real 
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real  (Irenfi^th  of  meafures,  than  Mr.  Joy  htmreir' : 
— but  I  Found  afterwards  that,  if  I  had  gone  far- 
ther in  fonie  rcfpects,  I  had  fallen  fhort  of  him, 
as  I  wifii  to  do,  in  others. 

The  fird  refolution  of  the  Convention  goes  to 
attachment  to  the  BriiiJJo  conflHution. — For  adopt- 
ing on  this  point,  and  for  promulgating,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  to  the  people,  the  moH:  explicit,  the 
ftrongeft,  and  the  warmefl  declarations  that  truth 
could  warrant,  I  thought  I  had  given  reafons  more 
than  fufficient  : — from  the  fears  entertained  by 
many,  even  of  the  old  and  Ready  friends  of  re- 
form, that  fome  of  the  modern  and  younger  re- 
formers in  the  North,  vi^ifned  for  a  rcvoluiion  ; 
from  the  almoji  unqualified  dijfatisfaciion  which  cer- 
tain publications  had  tended  to  difTeminate,  v;ith 
refpefl  even  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  our 
Conflitution  ;  whieh  ditfatisfaclion,  if  permitted 
tQ  fpread  and  take  root  in  the  minds  of  the  peo* 
pie,  might  be  attended  with  conftquences  moft 
ferious ;  and,  as  I  recollect",  from  the  poilibility, 
that  if  we  appeared  fo  much  diiTatisfied  with  ou? 
condition,  the  French,  v/ith  whom  we  were  at 
war,  might  think  of  oflering  us  iheir  proietTioii^ 
and  their  affiflance  in  rcformir^  our  Confiitution, 
as  tlrey  had  done  to  Belgium.  After  all  thefe  rea- 
fons, of  which  I  omy  pretend  to  give  the  fubdance, 

not 
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not  the  very  expreflions,  and,  to  "which  I  drd  no^* 
hear,  as  I  recoiled,  a  lingle  anfwer  even  attempt- 
ed, it  did  not  mortify,  but  I  confefs  it  furprifed 
me,  to  hear  it  propofed,  by  a  worthy,  but,  I 
think,  much  too  zealous  delegate  from  Belfafl:, 
that  we  fhould  adopt  a  proportion,  from  another 
gentleman  which  profefled  that  good-fort-of  com- 
mon-place, '  cut-and-drf  attachment  to  the  Con- 
flitution,  (confifting,  tobefure,  of  King,  Lords^ 
and  Commons)  which  one  might  giind  out  of  any 
refolution-mill  \  which,  in  fa(^,  has  been  fo  often 
repeated,  that,  if  it  ftand  by  itfelf,  it  paffes,  like 
fome  of  our  oaths,  for  words  of  courfe,  and 
which  King  Jan>es,  fo  pleafantly  found  the  value 
of,  uhen  he  carried  with  him  "  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  his  Majejl'fs  loyal fuhje^s  of  Great 
Britain — on  his  abdication-voyage*  The  propofal 
was  acceded  to  ; — oppofition  from  me,  if  not  then 
indelicate,  would  have  been  inefFectual.  My  pro- 
pofition  on  the  Conftitution  appeared  rejected,  I 
might  fay  fcouted.  The  reafons  offered  by  it  for 
preferring  this  Conftitution,  appeared  rejecled  in 
toio^  without  difcuflion,  without  any  propofal  to 
fhorten,  or  to  modify,  or  to  change  them,  fo  as  to 
meet  more  perfedly  the  fentiments  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Notwithftanding  this  difcoiiragement,  how- 
ever, as  I  faw  the  defeds  of  the  propofition  mov- 
ed, I  moved  the  lirft  part  of  my  propofition  (the 

only 
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only  part  vvhich  there  appeared  a  poffibllity  of 
carrying)  as  an  amendment,  and,  the  remainder 
of  the  original  propofition  appearing  after  v;ards 
either  unneceflfary  or  incompatible  with  the 
amendment,  the  latter  was,  after  a  good  deal  of 
debate,  adopted,  with  the  alterations  v;hich  ap- 
pear from  a  comparifon  of  the  firH:  Convention 
refolution  with  that  which  I  ptf^poFed.  Againfl 
declaring  that  we  were  from  education^  habit 
and  conviBlon^^  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Conftitution,  I  recollect  no  reafon  given  ;  nor  do 
I  readily  conceive  any  that  could  be  given  ;  unlefs 
one  fimilar  to  Lord  Hamlet's,  on  the  obfervation 
of  "  the  fatirical  flave — that  old  men  had  grey 
beards,  &c."- — "  All  which,  Sir, — though  I  moft 
powerfully  and  potently  believe^  yet  I  hold  it  not 
honejly  to  have  it  fo  fet  down."  On  perhaps  a 
like  principle,  it  was  thought  improper  to  declare 
a  preference  of  our  Conftitution  to  a  Democracy, 
"  pure  or  reprefentative,^^ — The  word  democracy, 
no  doubt,  includes  all  kinds  of  democracy  ;  but 
I  had  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  includ- 
ing, exprefsly,  a  reprejentaiive  one,  when  part  of 
the  country  was  fufpe6led  of  a  tendency  to  French 
principles,  and  when  a  vifit  to  this  kingdom  from 
the  French  themfelves,  appeared  not  quite  an 
improb  bility,  if  they  received  ever  fo  little  en- 
courageiiient,  and  could  command  or  fteal  a 

pa.,  age 
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paffage  to  us.  Gentlemen  were  cautious  in  ano- 
ther particular.  They  chofe  to  declare  attachment, 
not  fimpiy  to  the  principles^  but  "  the  original  prin- 
ciples/' of  the  Britifli  Conftitution  ;  as  if  its  prin- 
ciples  are  not  either  fame  they  ever  were,  from 
the  time  when  the  Conflitution  can  be  faid  to  have 
been  really  formed,  or,  if  not  the  fame,  were  not, 
in  fa6l,  improved  or  meliorated^  by  the  executive 
power  becoming  more  dependant  on  the  legiflature 
for  revenue,  "  by  the  gradual  improvement  of 
arts,  and  the  correfpondent  progrefs  of  manners/'* 

by 

*  "  The  abufes  of  the  executive  power,  which  were  fo 
"  frequent  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Englifh  Conflitution, 
"  have  fince  been  removed  by  the  gradual  improvement  of 
"  arts,  and  the  correfpondent  progrefs  of  manners,  without 
"  any  confiderable  change  in  the  diftribution  of  the  great 
"  powers  of  government.  The  outltfies  of  the  Englifh  Con- 
*'  ftitution  are  not  very  diffeiei  t,  at  this  day,  from  what  they 
"  w^ere,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  butthepow- 
"  ers  which  were  then  univerfally  acknowledged,  have  been 
"  lince  more  minutely  applied  to  the  detail  of  adminiftration  ; 
"  and  the  variations  that  have  occurred  in  the  modes  of  living, 
"  andJn  the  condition  of  individuals,  have  been  gradually  ac- 
"  commodated  to  the  fpirit  of  the  old  inllitution.  The  expe- 
"  rit^ce  of  the  nation  has  led  them  to  fill  up  the  pi(5lurc,  of 
"  which  a  rude  Jketch  was  delineated  in  that  early  period." 

I  am  happy  to  owe  this  autliority,  for  the  opinions  I  had 
entertained  (without  recolleSing  exadlly  whence  I  had  got 

them) 
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by  the  cDnfequent  and  naturally  progrellive  power 
and  wifdoni  of  the  Britifli  democracy^  and  by  that 
happy,  but  perhaps  fomewhat  accidental  union  of 
inter ejl  among  the  ivhole  people  of  England,  no- 
bles, clergy  and  comnionvS,  which  arofe  from  the 
very  defeds,  at  lead  the  occafional  defers,  of 
their  Conftitution,  and  from  the  occafional  ty- 
ranny and  folly  of  their  Kings.  The  change, 
however,  made  by  this  amendment  of  my  propo- 
fition,  I  confidered  at  the  time  as  only  making 
the  refolution  a  little  lefs  jufl:.  I  am  now  un- 
fortunate enough  to  confider  it  as  a  little  foolifli 

them)  to  Air.  Millar,  Profefibr  of  Law  in  the  Univerlity  of 
Glafgow,  the  truly  Philofophical  Hiftorian  of  the  Englifli 
Government,  (See  his  Hiftorical  View,  book  ii.  chap,  ii.) 
whofc  le6lures  I  have  had  the  pleafureof  hearing-,  and  I  have 
only  to  regret,  that  my  induftry  in  purfuing,  has  fo  little  cor- 
refponded  with  his  ability  in  pointing  out  and  illuftrating,  the 
grand  outlines  of  general  and  national  law.  As  to  the  idea 
itfelf,  of  there  having  exiiled  an  original  and  ancieni  Conjii- 
tiUion  in  England,  a  perfect  models  in  principles  and  form, 
all  devialions  from  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  corrupti- 
ons^ and  to  which  the  adlual  Conftltution  muft  be  rejior- 
ed,  before  the  ftate  can  be  found,  it  feem  j  too  unphilofophic, 
and  too  abfurd,  to  be  ferioully  entertained  by  any  man  who 
can  thinlc,  and  ufes  his  judgment.  Pallas  might  have  fprung, 
full-armed,  from  the  head  oi  Jo-je-,  but  psrfc6i  wifdofn  never 
yet  fprung,  nor  will  it  ever  fpring,  though  maturing  to  eter- 
nity, from  the  brain  of  man. 

F  or 
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or  fo ;  and  as,  befides,  tending  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  greater  reflorations,  or  changes, 
in  our  exifling  Conftitution  are  neceflary,  than 
either  the  fad  or  political  prudence  is  likely  to 
v/arrant.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  to  my  amendment  was  moved,  we 
had  a  narrow  efcape  of  doing  llill  worfe,  in  ap- 
proving (by  implication,  exclufively)  the  original 
form,  as  well  as  original  principles^  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  ;  which  might  have  furnifhed  our 
political  antiquarians  with  fome  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  difplay,  in  difcovering  what  that  form 
was, — whereinii  differed  from,  and  was  preferable 
to,  the  prefenty — 'when,  particularly,  it  esifiedy 
and  ceafed  to  exifl:,  &c.  &c.  or  it  might  have  ren- 
dered  our  attachment  to  the  prefent,  and  no  doubt, 
degenerate  form,  and  confequently  our  loyalty 
itfelf,  (Heaven  blefs  us !)  probkmatical. 

When  this  debate  was  ended,  it  w^ould  have 
entertained  a  man  not  too  ferious  in  the  bufmefs, 
to  have  feen  one  or  two  honefl  good  Gentlemen- 
Delegates  look  over  at  me,  who  had  propofed  and 
carried  the  principal  amendment,  and  exprefs  to 
each  other  fomething  like  furprife,  and  even  in- 
dignation, that  we  fhould  have  been  "  fo  long 
employed  in  doing  fo  little!'^  It  fignified  little  (if 
I  might  prefiime  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  thefe 

honell 
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honed  gentlemen)  how  we  expreffed  ourfelves, 
provided  our  meaning  was  underftood  ; — one  fet 
of  words  was  as  good,  for  that  purpofe,  as  ano- 
ther ; — and  a  word  or  two  more  or  lefs,  or  the 
■change  of  the  place  of  a  word  or  two.  could  be 
of  no  manner  of  confeqiience.  A  dififertation  on 
the  life  of  language  would,  to  be  fure,  be  a  pleafant 
thing,  in  a  political  Convention ;  and  the  deca- 
logue might  as  well  run,  (as  in  the  fine  gentle- 
man's bible)  "  Thou  Jhalt  commit  adultery,"  as 
thou  fhalt  7wt,'"  We  were  fending  forth  our 
"  Tables  of  the  Law,"  and  all  the  people  w^ere 
to  fay  "  Amen^^  and  the  legiflature  itfelf  was  to 
bow  down  before  us,  or  before  the  divinity  whom 
WE  declared  unto  them ; — yet  did  fome  of  our- 
felves (the  chofen  law-givers  and  prophets)  think 
it  a  wafle  of  time,  that  we  (hould  deliberate  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  Conjiiiution^  or  on  the  words 
and  manner  in  which  we  fhould  praife  or  promul- 
gate it ! — O  Phocion ! — firft,  almoft,  amo^g  the 
heroes  of  Greece  !  through  life,  in  every  extre- 
mity, her  general,  her  counfeilor,  and  her  friend  ! 
— was  it  mifanthropy,  in  thee^  or  was  it  contempt 
of  the  people,  or  was  it  pride,  or  what  bad  paf- 
fion  infpired  thy  fatire,  when,  being  applauded 
once  in  a  public  aflembly,  thy  queftion  was,  to 
a  friend — have  I  not  let  fall,  I  pray  thee,  fome 
piece  of  folly 
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But  to  return; — gentlemen,  for  fome  good  rea- 
fon  or  other,  did  not  chufe  to  fay  all  they  might, 
either  for  the  Britifh  Conflitution,  or  our  own. 
However,  as  certain  "  infamous  mifrcprefehta- 
tions  and  miniflerial  lies"  had  gone  abroad  (I  had 
told  the  Coranriittee,  I  think,  as  much  as  that  I 
feared  there  was  a  little  truth  in  fome  of  thefe 
fame  lies  ;  or  that  the  public,  at  leaft,  had  fea- 
fon  to  think  there  was) ; — as  it  had  been  faid^ 
that  there  was  fomething  of  a  difpofition  to  re- 
publican principles  in  many  of  our  people  in  the 
North — they  were  refotved  they  would  put  ma- 
lice completely  out  of  countenance,  and  left 
any  critic  fliould  fay  our  refolution  in  favour 
of  the  Cqnftitution  was  a  w^eak  one,  and  did 
not  fufficiently  fupport  our  crazy  old  Gothic  Pile, 
1?hey  built  up  againfl  it  a  goodly  broad-bafed  but- 
irefs^  in  fhape  of  a  denunciation  of  "  republican 
forms  of  government."  This  truly  they  did— 
but  was  it  againfl  fuch  forms  had  in  themfelves^ 
or,  as  in  themfelves,  more  defedive  than  our  form 
of  government  ? — "  Ah,  no !" — Thofe  forms  are 
only  difapproved,  "  as  applied  to  this  kingdom,^^— 
And  when  the  circumdances  of  the  kingdom 
change  but  a  little,  then  every  fenfible  politician 
piuft  own,  that  the  prefent  inexpediency  of  apply- 
ing fuch  a  form  rnay  change  aL^o — may  become, 
indeed,  expediency*    "  Nothing  human,"  as  was 

well 
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well  obferved  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Committee, 
**  is  unalterable.  Therefore  we  cannot  be,  nor 
fliould  we  declare  ourfelves,  iinalicrablj  afiached 
to  our  Conflitution."  A  French  army,  with  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  might  alter  our  attachment ; — 
even  the  delay  of  a  reform  by  Parliament  might 
alter  it ; — a  thoufand  other  circumflances,  not 
yet  conceived,  inight  alter  it ; — and,  much  as  we 
are  attached  to  our  Conflitution,  we  may  foon, 
and  conriftently  with,  nay,  under  almoft  the  au- 
thority of,  this  very  refolution,  think,  and  de- 
clare, the  very  reverfe  of  what  we  now  do.  In  the 
mean  time,  (or  as  the  French  fay,  en  attendant ) 
the  fhrewdnefs  and  wit  of  the  Irifh  people  (and  wit 
and  flirewdnefs  our  people  havej  is  triijied  with 
the  implied  inference  of  this  refolution ; — that 
republican  forms  are  no  great  grievance,  in  them- 
fel-ves  ;  and  that  we  have  no  occafion  to  be  too  v/ell 
content  with  the  form  and  principles  of  the  Con- 
flitution  we  have,  or  too  unwilling,  on  any  occa- 
fion, to  rifk  the  lofs  cf  it,  by  looking  for,  per- 
haps, a  better  one.— -But  it  will  be  faid,  we  obvi- 
ated that  inference  in  the  firft  refolution.  Per- 
haps we  did;  if  ail  people  would  confider  both 
rcfolutions  together;  which,  by  the  bye,  the 
Convention  publication  has  feparated ; — if  we 
had  done  it  fo  warmly,  too,  as  that  people  in 
general  would  believe  us  perfcclly  flncere;  cr, 
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if  we  had  given  fome  fuch  reafons  for  our  opinion 
as  might  at  once  have  been  an  evidence  of  our 
own  fincerity,  and  an  inducement  and  afliftance 
to  the  people  to  reconfider  the  Conftitution,  and 
their  fituation  under  it.    "  Oh,  but  all  this  is 
being  too  difficult ! — Have  we  not  cured  all  de- 
feds,  and  left  not  a  loop-hole  for  doubt,  by  de- 
claring our  abhorrence  of  thofe  principles  which 
have  a  tendency  to  diffolve  all  govcr?imeni,  and 
deftroy  every  wife  and  falutary  diftinclion  in  fo- 
ciety        Why,  this  is  good  ;  very  good  but 
it  happens,  rather  unfortunately,  that  there  is 
not  a  faiU'Culotte^   nor  an  affaffin,  nor  a  wor- 
(hiper,  if  there  be  any  v/orftiiper,  at  the  pantheon 
— (the  temple  of  all  the  Gods  and  Demigods^  in 
Paris,  nor  is  there  a  fmgle  devotee  of  the  pureft 
democracy,  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  not  excepted,  who 
•would  fcruple  to  declare  the  fame.    If  indeed, 
we  had  faid  what  thefe  principles  are,  which  we 
conceive  to  have  this  horrible  tendency,  and  where 
they  exijl if  we  had  defcribed  them,  fo  that  in- 
nocent people,  going  about  their  own  bufmefs, 
or  having  more  zeal  than  knowledge  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  ftate,  might  know,  and  mark,  and 
avoid  them ; — or  if  we  had  clearly  feparated  the 
diRindions  which,  in  oitr  opinion,  are     wife  and 
falutary'*  from  thofe  which  we  thought  foolifli 
*  and  deftru6ilve,  all  had  been  wdL    We  fiiould, 
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at  leail,  have  been  underftood.  But  thundering^ 
thus,  an  anathema  a^-^aind  a  non-cniity^  at  leafl 
againft  prineiples  of  which  many  of  us  would  de- 
ny the  exiftence,  and  which,  in  fact,  cannot  ex- 
ill  generally  in  any  nation,  or  under  any  form  of 
government, — and  declining,  as  fome  of  our 
Committee  did,  to  defcribe  the  principles  we  de- 
clared againft,  as  "  levelling  principles," — (a 
phrafe  which  "  they  did  not  underftand,''  even 
after  part  of  its  general  meaning  had  been  ex. 
plained,  as  including  "  the  deftruction  of  our 
eftablifiied  ranks  and  orders^'^ — under  all  thefe 
circumftances,  I  venture  to  pronounce,  that  our 
refolution,  in  this  part,  has  either  no  meaning, 
or  a  deceitful  one.  It  pretends  much,  and  does 
nothing.  It  fpeaks  only  to  the  ear,  or  it  inftills 
poifon  into  the  heart.  It  fays  nothing  in  favour 
of  our  own  Conftitution,  nor  any  thing  unfa- 
vourable to  any  poffible  Conftitution  which  time, 
chance,  or  violence  can  ever  eilablifli  in  this  na- 
tion. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  reafon  given  in  the  Com- 
mittee for  taking  no  notice  of  our  brethren  of 
Great  Britain,  our  decided  preference  of  whom  to 
all  others,  as  a  confederated  nation  l\  think  I  m5.y 
truly  call  them)  I  fhould,  at  this  time  moft  particu- 
larly, have  wifhed  to  mark  much  more  pointedly, 

had 
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had  it  not  been  for  adding  to  the  length  of  propo- 
fitioRS  already,  I  feared,  too  long.  The  reft  of 
that  propcruion  relating  to  the  family  and  perfcn 
cf  his  Majeily,  will,  I  think,  on  comparifon  with 
that  of  the  Convention,  explain  and  defend  itfelf  j 
even  on  principles  the  mod  popular,  and  on  any 
view  of  facls  which  can  be  taken  by  difcontent  it- 
felf.  Part  of  it  was  borrowed  from  recolleci:ion 
of  fome  late  refolutions  of  the  city  or  county  of 
Dublin.  I  have  in  this  propcfition,  as  publiflied, 
marked  certain  words  as  emphatic,  which  I  fhould 
have  thought  highly  indecorous  to  do,  in  a  publi- 
cation perfectly  general.  But  I  confider  thefe  let- 
ters as  not  only  addreffed  to  the  people^  by  way  of 
defence  of  myfelf,  againil  imputations  of  I  know 
not  what  principles  or  fpirit  hoflile  to  their  wifhes 
or  demands,  but  as  aiming  alfo  at  imprefiing  on 
their  mind  certain  opinions,  and  the  conviction  of 
a  truth,  neceffary  perhaps  to  prevent  their  mif- 
taking  friends,  and  being  raifled  by  enemies, 
namely,  that  thofe  v.ho  v.ould  fupport  their 
king,  may  do  ir,  not  merely  on  the  principles  of 
perfonal,  or  what  might  be  called  vulgar  loyalty, 
but  on  thofe  of  liberty  alfo,  and  a  zealous,  and 
even  a  proud  attachment  to  the  laws. 

On  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  refolutions  of 
the  Convention  1  fliall  hereafter  make  fome  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  obfervations,  for  they  feem  to  require  it.-^ 
At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  at  once  more  fuited  to  the  obje£l  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  more  prudent  and  dignified,  not  to 
defcend  into  any  detail^  either  of  grievances  or 
remedies.  Let  us  go  ever  fo  little  into  detail,  on 
the  queftion  of  reform,  and  it  becomes  neceflary 
to  afcertain  facls,  and  to  difcufs  principles ;  and 
the  doing  of  either  requires  much  time  and  great 
deliberation.  But  we  were  fully  prepared  to  de- 
clare, and,  from  the  very  fimplicity  of  the  ob- 
jedts,  were  likely  to  produce  mod  effecl  by  declar- 
ing, the  great^  general  and  peculiar  grievances  of 
this  country,  the  fource  of  all  the  inferior  or  par- 
ticular grievances.  Thefe  great  ones  I  had  ac- 
cordingly reduced  to  three  heads  : — id.  The  ina- 
dequaie  ftate  of  reprefentation ;  proving  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  what  is  by  fome  called  external  reform  ; — 
or  pf  having  the  members  freely  and  fairly  elecl- 
ed,  by  a  fufficient  number,  and  proper  defcription 
of  perfons,  of  the  people,  chufmg  their  members 
dfo  for  fuch  a  period  of  time  as  may  tend  to  fe- 
cure  to  the  ele£lors  a  fufficient  controul  over  their' 
condud:  2dly.  The  cxcejjive  influence  of  the 
crown,  or  minifter; — proving  the  neceffity  of 
internal  reform,  as  an  additional  means  of  keep- 
ing the  Houfe  of  Commons  pure,  when  fo  elect- 
ed : — 3dly.  The  Catholic  Penal  Laws;  under 
G  \vhicl| 
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which  I  meant  to  include  all  laws  making  any  civil 
or  political  diftin^lion  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
tedant  fubjeds,  on  account  of  religion.  The  two 
firft  of  thefe  propofitions  I  had  drawn  from  the 
dictation  and  hints  of  the  gentlemen  I  confulted ; 
nor  do  I  recoiled  that  they  made  any  objedlion  to 
my  mode  of  confidering  the  Catholic  Penal  Laws, 
as  a  third  great  national  grievance.  I  had  indeed 
defcribed  them,  and  them  only,  as  "  an  intolera- 
ble grievance  as  having  produced,  and  now 
producing,  worfe  confequences  to  th(?  nation  at 
large,  than  the  other  two  united.  But  the  pre- 
fent  profpeds  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  the  nation, 
on  that  fubjed,  and  the  little  necefTity  there  feem^ 
ed  to  be,  in  this  time  of  ferment,  to  declare  any 
of  our  grievances  intolerable,  made  me  think  it 
;jfterwards  proper  to  omit  this  expreflion.  The 
Convention  paffed  no  refolution  on  internal  re.« 
form,  or  againft  the  influence  of  the  crown:— 
"Whether  this  was  an  important  omiffion  or  not^ 
in  perfons  aiming  at  a  reform,  "  radical  and  conu 
pleat,"  let  others  determine. 

But,  odd  as  it  may  feem,  there  was  not,  as  \ 
recoiled,  a  fmgle  refolution,  going  to  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  propofed  by  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  for  carrying  matters 
with  the  bighefl:  hand  y  though  my  propofition 
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on  that  fubjed  might,  at  leaft,  have  given  the 
hint ;  and  though  I  had  mentioned  that  the 
fubjed  of  the  Catholics  feemed  to  me  to  require, 
from  its  confequence,  a  feparate  refolution  :  and, 
finding  the  matter  likely  to  be  overlooked,  I  was 
obliged  at  lafl:,  near  the  clofe  of  the  bufmefs  in 
the  Committee,  to  draw  up  haftily  the  refolution 
adopted,  in  the  wording  of  which  I  received  fome 
aflfiftance  from  Mr.  Sinclaire; 

After  declaring  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
and  the  indifpenfihle  neceffity  of  redrefs,  and  after 
guarding  againfl  any  poffible  fufpiclon  that  our 
views  were  difloyal,  or  feditious,  or  tending  to  re- 
volution, or  to  a  feparation  from  England,  it  ap- 
peared to  me — (but  in  this,  I  confefs,  I  followed 
my  own  ideas — riot  having  an  opportunity  of  fully 
confulting  on  it  the  parliamentary  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  mentioned)  that  a  farther  meafure  was  ne« 
ceflary;  viz.  to  declare  our  confidence  in  the  power 
and  refources  of  the  people,  if  they  united^  and  aded 
with  firmnefs  and  wifdom ; — to  declare  our  con- 
vidion,  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  obtain 
redrefs  of  their  grievances,  by  means  conftituti- 
onal  and  legal,  peaceable  and  fafe ; — to  declare 
what  thefe  means  are,  and,  by  this  declaration, 
to  do  two  things,  each,  it  feemed,  of  the  very 
laft  importance,  in  the  prefent  flate  and  temper 
of  the  times  j — to  incline  government  to  reafon- 
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^ble  and  handfome  concejjion^  and  to  imprefs  on 
the  people  this  fentiment,  that  pace  is-  equally 
their  intereft  and  their  duty.  Thefe  conftitutional 
and  peaceable  means  being  enumerated  in  my 
ninth  propofition,  I  propofed  in  the  tenth  (with 
the  concurrence,  or  by  advice  of  the  gentlemen  1 
had  confulted)  a  petition  to  Parliament  \  which, 
in  fad,  is  one  of  thofe  conftitutional  and  peace- 
able means  mentioned  in  the  preceding  propofi- 
tion, and  is  of  thefe  means  the  firft,  the  moft 
ordinary,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  leaft  coftly ; 
and,  in  the  eleventh,  or  laft  propofition,  that  the 
Convention  fliould  be  adjourned  to  a  day  certain  ; 
when  the  efFed  of  the  petition  to  Parliament,  and 
of  all  our  other  meafures  ;— when,  in  fhort,  the 
entire  ftate  of  publk  affairs,  would  be  farther 
known ;  and  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  the  Con- 
vention might  be  exercifed  accordingly. 

As  to  this  idea  of  the  peaceable  means  of  re- 
drefs,  it  is  one  learned  and  pradlifed,  by  many  of 
us,  in  the  fchoolj— I  will  call  it,  the  glorious 
fchool,  of  eighty-two — Mr.  Grattan  himfelf,  I 
may  fay,  our  mafler.  One  bloodlefs  revolution, 
or  reftoration,  rather,  of  the  Conflitution,  in- 
clines a  man  who  watched  its  progrefs,  and  enjoyed 
its  confummation,  to  believe,  perhaps  too  eafily, 
in  another.  This  belief  is  of  a  nature  fo  flatter- 
ing 
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Ing  to  the  moft  ordinary  philantrophy,  that  It 
cannot  be  refigned  unlefs  to  the  extorted  con- 
vidion  of  experience;  and  I,  for  one,  will 
cling  to  it  while  I  can,  though  it  fliould  be  faid, 
and  fung,  of  us  peaceable  reformers^  that  the  years 
fince  eighty-two  have  taken  more  from  our  fpirit, 
than  they  have  added  to  our  wifdom. 

The  idea  is  perhaps  not  fufficiently  underftood 
by  fome,  or  recolledted  by  others :  I  would  beg 
to  recommend  it  to  the  ferious  confideration  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  who,  if  they  conceive  any  inid-' 
die  line^  or  any  thing  before  them  but  the  alters 
native^  which  I  call  a  defperate  one,  of  immedi- 
ate and  complete  conceffion,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, or  war,  on  the  part  of  the  people, — 
have  not  yet  favoured  us  with  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  fentiments^. 

The  ftrongeft  of  thefe  propofed  meafures  (jion^ 
confumptioJi^  non-importation  agreements, — what  I 
may  call  agreements  of  interdict^  kc.)  feems  to 
amount  to  this ;  that,  fo  far  as  the  agreements 
extend,  the  people  do  by  themfelves.  what  they 
fometimes  wifh  their  reprefentatives  to  do  for 
them  :  Tbey  refufc  fv.pplies^  till  grievances  are  re- 
drejfed)  nay,  they  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their 
reprefentatives,  without  their  adual  individual 
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confer) t,  to  grant  thefe  fupplies.  The  meafurc 
ccmmcrnces,  in  faci:,  againft  the  rainifler,  a  com- 
vierdal  and  political  war whilft  it  deprives  him 
of  many  of  the  means  or  refources  of  war,  either 
oiTenfive  or  defenfive.  It  is  a  blockade  of  the  re- 
venue, and  cuts  oft  the  refervoir  of  its  citadel, — 
or  fome  of  its  main  pipes  and  fountains — coyi- 

fumpiion.  It  ftarves  the  troops  of  the  caftle. 

Thefe  have  feldom  the  fpirit  of  Londonderry  of 
old.    They  fight  neither  for  laws  nor  for  religi« 
on  ; — and,  rather  than  live  upon  rats,  they  will 
defert  or  capitulate.    It  fupplies  the  army  of  the 
people,  not  merely  from  thofe  able  to  bear  arms: 
Everyman,  and  every  woman,  and  every  infant, 
that  eats,  drinks,  and  is  clothed,  beyond  the  ah- 
foluie  iiecejjities  of  nature,  and  makes  but  a  trifling 
change  of  habits  in  thefe  articles,  fubtracls,  from 
that  inflant,  from  the  colledions,  from  the  daily 
fuflenance,  of  the  minifter,  and  becomes,  from 
^hat  inftant,  the  truly  unbought  foldier  of  the 
people.    This  fubtraclion  from  the  fupplies  of  the 
minifter,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  former 
luxury,  vanity,  and  folly,  and  to  the  prefent  felf- 
denial  and  refolute  determination  of  the  non-con- 
fumer  or  affociator.    Nay,  the  alTociator  may  do 
more  than  fight  himfelf ;  he  may  enlifl,  and  prefs 
others  into  the  fervice,  or  may  at  leaft  render  them 
neutral,  \i  he  cannot  detach  them  from  the  poli- 
tical 
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tical  enemy.-— He  may  ceafe  to  employ,  to  en- 
courage, or  to  hold  certain  intercourfe  with, 
thofe  who  perfifl  in  fupporting  the  oppofite  line  , 
of  political  condud.  If  all  this  would  not  have 
the  efFed  of  coercion^  I  cannot  conceive  what 
would.  If  it  would  not  be  coercion — if  law 
could  make  it  otherwife,  "  without  ceafmg  to  be 
law,"  or  without  foliciting  a  revolution, — I  have 
hitherto  been  totally  aftray  as  to  the  principles  of 
eixher  law  or  the  conftitution,  and  as  to  all  ideas 
of  what  a  people  ufed  to  liberty,  and  pofleiTed  of 
fenfe  and  fpirit,  would  bear.  Ideas  of  tempora- 
ry neceffity  or  expediency  may  induce  the  legifla- 
ture  to  fay,  that  none  but  certam  defcriptions  of 
the  people  (hall  be  armed  ;  or  that  the  arms  they 
ufe  lhall  be  of  a  certain  kind,  and  ufed  only  on 
certain  occafions,  or  for  certain  purpofes ;  but  no 
legiflature  could  prefume  to  fay  to  the  people, — 
*^  Ye  (hall  u/e,  whether  ye  will  or  not,  our  lux- 
uriesy  or  we  fhall  tax,  as  we  pleafe,  your  necejfa- 
ries.  Ye  fliall  fupport,  though  ye  deteft  us." — 
Such  language  will  not  be  held,  nor  the  conduft 
that  would  fpeak  fuch  language.  The  world  is 
taught  more  wifdom. — The  only  queftion,  then, 
that  remains,  is  this ; — will  the  people  perceive 
the  full  power  of  fuch  meafures^  and  adopt,  and 
perfevere  in  them,  in  the  face  of  prefent  and  im- 
mediate difEculties,  lofies,  deceptions,  temptati- 
ons. 
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ons,  and  threats,  perhaps,  of  power  ?  That 
they  will  do  fo,  I  am  unable  to  anfwer;  but 
I  will  not  fcruple  to  fay  ; — that,  if  the  people 
have  not  the  common  fenfe  to  fee,  and  the  heart 
to  feel,  the  flrength  of  fuch  peaceable  means  of 
coercion,  and  the  far  inferior  rifk  and  expence  of 
them,  on  every  principle  of  calculation,  mercan- 
tile, political  and  humane  ; — and  if  they  have  not 
that  contempt  of  inferior  and  temporary  gains  and 
facrifices,  that  love  of  honour,  of  their  country^^ 
and  of  man,  and  that  calm  and  deliberate  and 
perfevering  fortitude,  which  may  be  necefiary  to 
the  adoption  and  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  civil  ajfociatioji  \ 
—the  man  who,  thinking  fo  of  them,  would 
advife  fuch  a  people  to  attempt,  or  would  join 
them  in  attempting,  an  improvement  of  their 
Conftitution,  by  a  civil  war^  can  be  little  better 
than  a  defperate  quack,  an  incorrigible  fool,  or 
a  ready-handed  ruffian.  His  objeft  muft  be  to 
rear  fome  altar  to  his  prurient  vanity,  fome  throne 
for  his  vaulting  ambition,"  or  to  glut  his  ne- 
ceffities  or  avarice  with  plunder,  or  his  intoler* 
ance,  or  revenge,  with  perfecution :  or,  fhould 
he  be  none  of  ibefe^  he  muft  be  fome  ignorant 
.  and  unhappy  projector,  incapable  of  weighing 
fads,  or  forefeeing  confequences  j — incapable  of 
perceiving  what  fort  of  a  people  he  would  truft  to, 
and  inflame,  and  let  loofe^  to  what  tyrant  paf- 

fioas 
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fions,  and  tyrant  leaders,  he  would  give  thera 
over,^to  what  "  diffolution  of  all  the  elements 
of  fafety,"  to  what  chances  of  a  univerfal  crafli 
and  wreck  of  happinefs,  he  would  expofe  them, 

 confounding,  at  length,  the  wifdom,  and 

hopes,  and  fortitude  of  man,  and  rendering  def- 
potifm  itfelf,  perhaps,  the  miferable  refuge  of  de- 
fpair. 

Strongly  Imprefled  with  thefe  fentiments,  from 
feme  little  experience  in,  the  late  revolution  of 
our  country,  and  from  the  abfolute  necejfity  which 
I  thought  I  had  for  fome  time  feen,  of  at  once 
oppofmg  a  firm  mmnd^  and  opening  a  fafe  chan- 
nel,  to  popular  enthufiafm, — it  may  be  conceived 
that  I  could  not,  with  perfect  coolnefs,  fee  not 
my  own  fentiments  only,  but  thofe  I  had  reafon 
to  think,  of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  Committee 
every  way  refpedable  (on  this  occafion,  however, 
I  thought,  too  acquiefcent,  or  fearful  of  conten- 
tion)— either  little  attended  to,  or  indignantly 
overpowered.  I  could  not  cooly  fee  a  fyftem  of 
popular  fafety  and  flrength,  as  I  thought  it, 
overborne  by  what  appeared  to  me  one  of  impo- 
tent, yet  dangerous  violence.  I  faw  the  conftitu- 
tion,  I  thought,  not  fufFiciently  defended  ^ — the 
too  well-founded  fufpicions  of  the  political  princi- 
T)les  and  motives  of  fome  of  our  reformers,  no- 
li ticed, 
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ticed,  indeed,  but  left  unrefuted attachment 
to  our  fovereign,  founded  on  fa6ts  very  lately 
occurring,  and  therefore  partial,  and,  conftruc- 
tively,  derogatory ; — ^grievances  infifted  on  in 
details,  then  unncceffary,  and  tending  to  irritate 
ftill  farther,  if  not  from  hafte  and  inaccuracy, 
to  miflead  the  public  mind.  I  faw  a  propofed 
declaration  of  not  only  the  poflibility,  but  the 
means,  of  a  peaceable  redrefs  of  thofe  griev- 
ances, filently,  but  intelligibly  enough,  rejeded. 

 1  faw  a  petition  to  Parliament, — the  firft  in 

order  of  thofe  peaceable  means, — one  too,  which 
appeared  natural,  if  not  indifpenfible,  fo  long 
as  Parliament,  which  alone  had  the  power  of 
giving  legal  and  peaceable  redrefs,  fhould  permit 
the  people  to  indulge  the  hope  of  it,  or  until  it 
fhould  pleafe  the  people  to  declare,  that  they 
would  no  longer  hope,  or  counterfeit  hope,  but 
would  difmifs  thofe  fuperanuated  authorities  from 

their  fervice,  this  meafure,  too,  I  faw  re- 

jecled,  by  the  expiefs  difapprobation  of  fome 
leading  individuals,  by  the  obvious  difinclination 
of  the  Committee  as  a  body,  and  by  their  adop- 
tion of  refolutions  differing  much  in  fpirit  and 

complexion.  1  faw  that,  in  the  fame  breath 

with  which  we  were  to  call  on  the  Volunteers 
again  to  array  themfelves,  "  and  to  encreafe 
their  numbers,  and  improve  their  difcipline,'*  we 
4  were 
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were  to  declare  our  difapprobatlon  of  any  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  kingdom, — regular,*  I 
think,  as  well  as  in  form  of  a  militia, — and  this  at 
a  time  when  we  were  engaged,  (no  matter  how 
or  wherefore)  in  an  uncommon  and  perhaps 

dangerous  wan  1  faw  that,  while  it  was  thus, 

in  a  manner,  declared  to  be  our  objecl  to  make 
the  people  (in  other  words,  the  warm  and  a^ive 
part  of  them )  as  ftrong  as  poflible,  and  to  keep 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  a  flate  of  weaknefs  j  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  declined  any  declaration  of  at- 
tachment to  our  friends,  or  "  confederated  bre- 
thren," in  England,  and  were,  on  the  other,  to 
declare  our  dilapprobation  of  a  war  already  com' 
menced,  and  now  (by  any  efforts  of  pur's,  at 
ieaft)  inevitable^  againft:  thofe,  whom  not  a  few 
of  us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  confidering  as 
our  brethren  of  France,  as  fighting  the  battles 
of  man  againft  defpotifm^ — -and  now  therefore,  no 
doubt  (did  we  but  confide  in  them)  our  ready 
and  trufty  proiedors ; — while  we  were  ading  ihus^ 
we  were  to  announce  a  convention  of  the 
FEO^LE,  to  fpeak  probably  the  warm  and  now 

*  That  part  againft  the  addition  to  the  Handing  army,  if 
ir.yM'ecc. left  ion  do  not  fail  me  as  to  there  being  any  fuch, 
^  as,  it  feems,  given  up. 

H  2  enthufiaftic^ 
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enthufiaflic,  and,  of  courfe,  unweighed  and  5n- 
digefted  opinions  of  the  people,  and  to  be  fup- 
portcd  by  the  people's  irrefijlihle  army. — Seeing 
all  thefe  meafures  thus  in  train  for  execution, 
and  viewing  them  ffo  far  as  time  and  hurry  al- 
lowed me  to  view  any  thing  difl:in£lly)  as  likely 
to  appear  under  the  colours  and  charader  which 
1  have  defcribed,  I  trufl:  it  will  be  granted,  by 
any  man  of  political  comprehenfion  and  political 
heart, — 'that  it  is,  at  leaft,  poffible^  that  any  little 
fpirit  of  petty  authorffiip,  any  paternal,  or  ma- 
ternal tendernefs  for  a  period  produced  with  la- 
bour, or  for  a  founds   the  laft  child  of  fancy 
(which  writers,  little  as  well  as  great,  are  accuf- 
cd  of)  mighty  in  me,  a  mere  ordinary  man,  without 
dying-away  in  fenfibility,  or  being  yet  ripe  for 
the  kifs  of  fraternity," — have  been  loft,  and 
fwallowed  up,  in  an  apprehenfive  anxiety,  if  not 
forrow,  for  the  probable  degradation  of  the  popu- 
lar CHARACTER,  and  the  pojftble  deJiru6lion  oj^ 
popular  HA|»PINESS<. 

This  anxiety  I  did  feel,  unmixed,  if  I  kno\y 
myfelf,  with  a  bafer  fentiment ;  nor  was  it  likely 
to  be  removed  by  the  information  we  received  of 
certain  popular  arts,  pradifed,  probably,  with 
the  beft  intentions,  but  not  likely  to  be  thence 
lefs  pernicious  in  their  effecl.    A  propofition, 

of 
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of  a  gentleman  faid  to  have,  from  his  charac- 
ter, fome  political  lead  in  the  country,  declar- 
ing that  "  God  arid  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
fiiiuiion^^  entitled  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be 
fully  reprefented  in  Parliament,  &c.  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Committee,  or  got  rid  qf  as  by  a 
previous  queftion.  The  propofer,  it  was  faid, 
carried  his  refolution  immediately  into  ihe  ^nar- 
keUplacCy  and  fliewed  the  Delegates,  with  much 
indignation,  the  (no  doubt,  undeniable  and  ne- 
ceffary)  proportion  "  which  their  Co?nmittee  had 
rejeded  !"  Whether  we  thence  pafled  with  thefe 
Delegates  for  perfec):  aihelfts^  morcfters  and  traitors^ 
wantonly  infulting  God,  Nature,  and  our  Coun- 
try, I  know  not ;  but  probably  this  communica- 
tion was  not  loft  upon  the  hearers  and  their  bre- 
thren.— If  the  rejeclion  of  fueh  a  propofition  was 
fpread  abroad  as  a  proof  of  difaffeclion  in  the 
Committee,  what  would  not  have  been  faid  of 
men  who  declined  receiving,  from  a  Belfaft 
Delegate,  a  declaration  that  "  taxation  and  re- 
prefentation  are  infcparahle^  &c.  ?"  To  feveral  it 
.appeared,  I  believe,  at  leaft  unneceflary,  and,  to 
me,  it  feemed  alfo  capable  of  a  falfe  and  dan- 
gerous application  ;  nor  did  "  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation  of  America,"  much  as  I  refpccl 
them,  and  even  their  refiftance  to  the  Britifli 
claims,  appear  to  me  decifiye  as  to  the  confli- 

tutional 
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tutional  truth  of  the  principle*  The  propofitionji 
however,  was  withdrawn. 

But  "  the  multitudinous  tongue"  was  not, 
alone,  to  have  the  honour  of  teaching  delegates 
their  duty,  or  of  warning  the  honefl:  among  them 
of  the  defigns  of  the  difaffedted  *.  French  Pla^ 
cards^  in  good  plain  Englifli  howeverj  appeared 
on  the  fecond  morning,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  confpicuoufly  ftuck  up  on  the  cor- 

*  I  have  lince  tlie  meeting,  heard  of  fome  little  political 
anecdotes,  equally  falfe  and  improbable,  having  beeo  circu- 
lated of  myfelf,  among  the  Delegates,  at  the  very  moment 
that  my  condu6l  in  the  committee  was  ftill  farther,  if  poffi- 
ble,  confuting  them,  and  when  I  fhould  as  foon  have  fufpedl- 
ed  an  accufation  againft  me  for  coining,  or  witchcraft.  The 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  diilributing  thefe  calumnies,  fuf- 
Hcienfly  fhew  their  origin  and  objcA. — I  only  allude  to 
them,  as  fome  evidence  of  a  certain  fyjicni  of  gover7tmeni* 
v;hich  fome,  I  believe,  would  have  no  objedion  to  eftablifli 
over  the  minds,  meaning  no  doubt  the  underfiandings^  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  oaly  a  gentle  kind  of  modeji  dinBion 
of  their  opinions,  prejudices,  and  paffions,  as  to  whom  they 
Ihould  truft,  and  how  far,  and  how  they  fhould,  on  all  7i6- 
ccjfary  occqfio7zs,—~£QT  Cae  public  good, — fet  him,  and  his  opi- 
nions afide,  by  fcouting,  biafting,  branding,  &c.  Sec.  a  kind 
of  demagO'Cracy^  W'hich  muft  be  a  great  improvement  on 
any  of  "  the  Jimplc  forms  of  government,"  even  on  a  repre- 
ferrtative  democracy  itfelf,  of  which  it  feems  to  be  cither 
the  aoTAc  or  euihanajia, 

ners 
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ners  of  ftreets,  &:c.  "  Delegates  ! !  1  (faid 
"  they)  BEWARE  EQiJALLY  of  the  arts  of  the 
"  ARisTOv^RACY,  and  the  filky  foothing  inea- 
"  fures  of  YOUR  committee  !" — How  far  ile 
committee  deferved  the  hard  epithets  given  to  their 
labours  (fufficiently  unintelligible,  no  doubt,  to 
mechanical  as  well  as  political  Delegates)  the 
labours  of  the  committee  themfelves,  adopt- 
ed with  fo  few  changes  by  the  Convention,  will 
bed  prove.  But  this  fufpe£led,  and  therefore 
dangerous  Arifiocracy^  was  generally  underflood 
to  defcribe  certain  Delegates  from  the  county  of 
Down — the  greater  or  moil  leading  part  of 
whom,  at  leaf!:,  were  members  of  the  iNorthern 
Whig  Club,  were,  as  fuch,  declared  friends  of 
reform,  and  had  by  their  uniform  conduft,  as 
freeholders  and  as  volunteers,  fhewn  themfelves 
attached,  not  only  to  what  is  popularly  confider» 
ed  the  independence  of  their  own  county,  but 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  I  might  add,  I 
believe,  to  the  liberty  of  mankind. — This  being, 
then  the  general  defcription  of  our  Down  Dun- 
gannon  Ariftocracy  (and  gentlemen  are  at  liberty 
to  add  as  many  others  as  they  can  find,  from  other 
counties,  to  whom  the  odious  appellation  of  arif- 
iocracy  could  be  applied)  I  might  leave  it  with 
any  man  of  the  dulled  undeiftanding  to  fay, 
what  is  the  conclufion  naturally  to  be  drawn  re- 

fpeSing 
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fpe«Sting  the  political  principles  of  thofc  dealers  in 
placards  and  ifluers  of  proclamations — de  par  Ic 
peiiple  \  and  refpecling  their  opinion  of  the  proper- 
ty, the  rank,  the  political  erudition  and  tenets, 
the  penetration  and  good  fenfe,  of  the  majority 
of  their  own  aflembly  ; — when,  in  order  to  carry 
ihcir  meafures,  thefe  gentlemen,  anonymoufiy, 
and  by  a  fpecies  of  publication  to  which  the  oc- 
cafion  permitted  no  anfwer,  either  on  the  one 
hand,  defamed  a  fet  of  gentlemen,  whom  they 
knew  not,  or  knowing,  ought  to  have  trufted, 
or,  on  the  other,  declared  it  7^ general  difqualijica' 
lion  for  an  honefl  reformer,  and  a  lawful  fignal 
for  popular  fufpicion  and  diftruft,  that  a  Delegate 
of  the  People  fliould  be — a  gentleman^  or  fhould 
poflefs  that  rank  and  property^  which  give  him  a 
great  and  permanent  interefl:  in  his  country. 

From  the  public  political  diftrufl:  of  gentlemen, 
and  of  men  of  property, — as  fuch, — to  the  de- 
flrudtion  of  all  ranks  and  all  property^  and,  with 
them,  all  liberty  and  fecurity^  the  progrefs,  in  a 
revolution,  is  as  neceffary  as  the  accelerated 
motion  of  a  failing  body;  and  the  reform  that 
ihould  begin  on  fuch  principles,  muft  endy  not 
merely  in  a  revolution,  but  in  anarchy.  The 
humble,  perhaps  innocent  EJfays  at  Dungannon, 
would,  in  the  hands  of  fome  of  our  faithful  co- 
py ids 
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pyifts  and  enterprifing  imitators  of  unhappy 
France,  as  farely  "  ferve  to  the  hiftory"  of  a 
French  Revolution  in  Ireland^  as  the  imprifonment 
of  the  unfortunate  Lewis  muft  appear  now,  to 
all  of  us,  to  have  led  to  his  murder,  or  the  go- 
vernment of  the  mob  of  Paris— to  the  tyranny 
of  plunderers  and  affaflins. 


I 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  III. 

THE  more  I  thought  of  the  meafures  to  be 
propofed  to  the  Convention,  the  lefs  I  liked 
them.  An  appeal  from  the  Committee  to  the 
Convention  itfelf  might  not  be,  exadly,  one 
"  from  PJjilip  inflamed  to  Philip  fober  5"  but  it 
feemed  necelTary.— If  it  fliould  not  fucceed,  it 
would  be  a  fort  of  record,  that  other  meafures 
had  been,  at  leaft,  propofed,  and  it  would  be  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  conftituent  body,  or  to  the 
people  at  large.  Difagreeable  as  it  muft  ever  be 
to  propofe  what,  almoft  certainly,  will  be  difap- 
proved,— and  doubly  difagreeable,  as  the  moving 
of  any  thing'unpopular  mufl:  be  to  one,  who,  like 
me,  had  ever  leaned  to  the  democratic  fide, 
which  was  his  own,— who  had  ever,  in  all  com- 
panies, at  leaft,  that  verged  to  the  ariftocratic, 
confeffed  himfelf  a  democrate^  and  who  fincerely 
wifhed  that  all  popular  meetings  fhould,  for  the 

fake  of  the  people  itfelf,   be  rejpe6lahle^  1 

thought  this  fervice  had  become  a  duty.  If 

it  fucceeded,  it  would  do  goodj  if  it  failed,  it 
operated  as  a  proteft.    I  refolved,  therefore,  to 

propofe 
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propofe  to  the  Convention  the  adoption  of  fuch 
leading  propofitions  of  mine  as  marked  out  a  differ* 
ent  fyftem  of  popular  opinions  and  condud  from  that 
preferred  by  the  Committee ;  and  was,  of  courfe, 
to  move that  they  fliould  add,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  their  fir  ft  refolution,  the  rcafons 
for  preferring  the  Britifli  Conftitution,  contained 
in  my  firft  propofitlon  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  fhould 
adopt  my  ninth  propofition,  on  the  peaceable 
means  of  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  fol- 
lowing one,  on  a  petition  to  Parliament. 

In  this  determination  I  was  only  the  more  con- 
firmed, by  the  accounts  which,  early  in  thefecond 
morning,  we  received  of  the  patriotic  manoiuvres 
and  manifefioes  mentioned  in  my  lad  letter ;  fome  of 
which  might  equally  affect  the  paffions  of  the  Dele- 
gates who  were  to  exhibit^  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and  of 
their  audience  in  the  galleries,  who  had  fnewn,  by 
a  little  applaufe  once,  conferred  on  fome  warm  or 
bold  expreflions,  that  they  were  not  mofl  delighted 
with  ariftocratic  lullabies.  The  fpirit  which  I  faw^ 
inftead  of  exciting,  repreffed  my  ov/n.  If  this 
prove  me  a  political  coward,  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
began  now  to  doubt,  whether  a  declaration  in 
my  ninth  proportion,  which,  in  writing  (and 
part  of  it  I  had  written  juft  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  bufinefs)  had  appeared  per- 
feQly  innocent,  might  nor,  in  its  confequences, 
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be  mflammatory ;  that,  I  mean,  which  fuppofes, 
in  fome  fort^  the  poffibility  of  "  a  war  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  or  of  a  cabal,  againfl;  the  people,"  &c.  and, 
in  terms  perhaps  too  ftrong  or  highflown,  gives 
an  opinion  on  the  certain  failure  of  fuch  a  war,  if 
fuch  a  war  were  poflible. 

Doubting  no%o^  and  merely  doubting,  the  ten- 
dency of  this  part  of  the  propofition  ;  and  think- 
ing this  poflible  tendency  to  inflame,  not  necef- 
fary  \ — and  conceiving  the  declaration  itfelf  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  propofition,  not  eflential I 
refolved  to  omit  it  in  my  propofed  motion. 

Here  again  mufl  I  confefs  a  political  fin.  I 
left  the  Committee,  for  a  time,  to  purfue  their 
labours,  and  paid  my  addrefles  to  the  ariftocracy. 
—I  explained  to  my  Brother-Delegates  of  the 
county  of  Down,  my  opinions,  and  the  reafons  on 
which  they  were  founded,  and  read  them  the 
amendment  and  propofitions  which  I  intended^ 
with  their  approbation,  to  move.  I  told  them  at 
the  fame  time,  that  I  Ihould  probably  be  obliged, 
in  giving  reafons  for  thefe  propofitions,  to  bear 
a  little  hard  on  the  condudl  of  fome  public  bodies, 
particularly  of  the  late  Belfafl:  town  m.eeting  j  and 
perhaps,  of  confequence  (I  added,  laughingly)  to 
take  fome  liberties  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine 

then 
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then  prefent,  the  chairman  of  that  meeting.  1 

had  every  reafon,  unlefs  the  politenefs  of  ihefe 
gentlemen  deceived  me,  to  think  that  their  opi- 
nions and  mine  were  literally  the  fame.  They  faid 
they  would  fiipport  what  I  propofed — fome,  that 
they  would  proteH:,  though  fingle,  if  violent  mea- 
fures  were  adopted  ;   a  refolation  which  I  alfo 
declared.    I  told  them  that  their  ftake  in  the 
country  was  much  greater  than  miv.-t ;  but  I  had 
fome  flake  in- it,  which  I  did  not  wi(h  to  riik,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  1  thought  this  conduct  my 
duty.    I  v/ouid  not,  however,  prefs  them  to  re- 
folve  on  any  thing  haftily. — I  left  the  propofiti- 
ons,  I  think,  for  them  to  confider  and  confult  on. 
They  would  tdl   me  the  refuh. — This  refult 
was,  that,  after  fome  time,  one  oi  thefe  gentlemen 
informed  me,  that,  on  fecond  thoughts,  they  did 
not  wifh  to  make  this  attack  on  the  town  of  Bel- 
faft,  and  that  they,  therefore,  wiflied  lo  give  up 
the  idea  of  moving  the  propofitions,  though  their 
opinion  on  them  was  the  fame  ao  before, — and 
though  they  wifhed  them,  if  it  weie  poiTible,  a- 
dopted.— I  could  not  fay  I  difapprov'ed  of  the 
delicacy  of  thefe  gentlemen  toward.^  max  neigh- 
bours of  Belfaft.  To  prefs  the  niarre?--  night, 

in  me,  have  feemed  to  proceed  f  .  ;  re- 

fentment  at  my  own  propofiu  o/er- 
Jooked,  fome  vanity  in  appeal  of 

leader. 
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leader,  or  in  exhibiting  as  any  thing  like  an  ora- 
tor ; — while,  in  refped  to  the  latter  fort  cf  exhi- 
bition, 1  have,  from  feelings  partly  inftindive  and 
almofl  boyifh,  not  overcome  by  perfonal  habits, 
and  rather  increafed  by  the  ridiculous  difplays  I 
have  been  witnefs  to,  conceived  a  diflike  berder- 
ing  on  contempt  and  difguft. — I  could,  to  fay 
the  truth,  have  the  lefs  ftomach  for  any  fuch  at- 
tempt, as  I  knev^^  my  talents,  fuch  as  they  are, 
to  be  not  of  the  popular  kind,  and  believed  my 
opinions,  on  this  occafion,  fo  little  likely  to 
pieafe  the  million,  that  the  fervice  feemed  to  be  a 
forlorn  hope  and  a  fruitlefs  martyrdom.  I  eafily 
yielded  to  the  determination  of  my  Brother  De- 
legates, thinking  it  natural,  if  not  praife-vi^orthy 
in  the?n^  though  I  was  myfelf  by  no  means  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinfic  propriety.  I  refolved  to 
leave  the  oratorial  field  in  the  Convention  to  per- 
fons  more  inclined,  and  better  qualified,  to  beat 
it,  and  to  appear  no  farther  in  that  of  politics, 
than  abfolute  neceffity  might  feem  to  require. — « 
The  defe£ts  of  the  propofitions,  if  they  were  de- 
fects, feeming  fyftematic  and  incurable,  all  oppo- 
fition  to  them  mufl  have  been  fruitlefs  and 
that  fuch  oppofition  was  not  more  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed  by  coming  fro?n  me^  I  had  afterwards,  I 
thought,  a  remarkable  indance  in  the  difficulty 
which  one  of  the  fecretaries,  and  feveral  others, 

feemed 
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feemed  to  find  in  conceiving  the  meaning,  or 
propriety,  of  a  very  fimple  amendment  which  I 
moved,  to  a  ctaufe  in  the  feventh  refolution,  by 
inferting  the  word  equal  before  the  words  "  exien- 
fion  of  elective  franchife  to  perfons  of  every  re- 
ligious perfuafion — for  thefe  were  the  words 
adopted  by  the  Convention. — This  has  fmce  been 
called  "  a  verbal  amendment,"  in  a  Derry  pub- 
lication, mentioning  it  as  mine^  but  not  faying 
what  the  amendment  was,  nor,  it  is  evident,  in- 
tending to  infinuate  any  thing  in  my  favour. — 
How  fuch  an  amendment  could  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment, mifunderftood,  feems  inconceivable;  and 
no  perfon  could  objed  to  the  principle  of  it,  who 
agreed  to  the  refolution  for  "  the  immediate  and 
entire  emancipation"  of  the  Catholics.  I  men- 
tion this  circumftance,  as  indicating  a  certain  kind 
of  fpirit  in  fome  individuals ;  not  from  any  wifli 
to  flatter  the  Catholics,  in  their  hour  of  fuccefs ; 
— a  condud  of  which  fome  of  their  leading 
men  here  know  me,  I  believe,  to  be  incapable. 

When  the  refolution  as  to  a  Militia  was  read, 
I  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  wording  of  it,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  mufl  have  pafl'ed  in  the  committee  while  I 
happened  to  be  abfent. — As  propofed,  it  expreffed 

concern  and  ajlonijlomenf^  at  the  intention  of 
embodying  a  militia  being  entertained. — I  did  not 

till 
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till  after  the  meeting,  recollect  that  the  countyfroin 
part  of  whicn  I  was  a  Delegate,  had  publicly  dif- 
approved  of  this  raeafure  j — and,  if  I  had,  it  is 
probable  I  fhouid,  for  myfelf  have  exprefled  the 
fame  fentiments  I  did. — I  declared  I  was  "  net  at 
all  aftoniflied"  at  the  idea  ; — that  it  feemed  not  un- 
Tiatura I  t.hd.t  government  fliould  think  of  adding  to 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  when  we  were 
actually  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  extraordi- 
nary kind  of  war,  one  in  which  our  enemies  pro- 
felTed,  indeed,  not  to  wage  zuar  but  to  bring  liber- 
iy  y — that,  if  any  fuch  addition  to  our  forces 
were  necelTary^  a  militia  was  certainly  the  fafeft 
and  mOil  conftitutional  ;  that  /  loas  not  prepared 
to  fay  that  the  Volunteers  were,  under  thefe  circum- 
ilances,  a  fufficient  defence  to  the  country  ;  or  that 
the  meafure  "  could  only  have  mi?ii/ierial  pairo- 
nage'*  for  its  objedt  ; — that  I  could  conceive  it 
to  have  ctbery  and  very  proper,  and  perhaps 
neceffary  objects,  befidespatronage  ; — that  there- 
fore begged  I  might  not  be  held  concluded  by  the 
propofition,  as  it  flood.  I  was  inftantly  taken  up 
by  a  Delegate  from  Derry,  as  having  infmuated 
fomething  againfl:  the  volunteers. — I  fimply  denied 
the  charge  ;  and  the  gentleman  was  happy  I  had 
explained,  when  he  (liould  rather  have  been  happy 
to  find  he  mifunderflood  me.  Upon  this,  however, 
we  had  fome  handfome  eulogiums  pronounced  on 

the 
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the  volunteers  ;  of  whom  a  BelFafl  paper,  very 
hanJfoinely,  tho*  I  believe  not  truly,  fliys  I  fpoke 
with  rcfpe^/'    I  fpoke  zvith  refped  of  the 
'volunteers  ! — ^jufl:  as  much,  I  believe,  as  I  did  of 
Tippoo  Saib.  I  no  more  dreamt,  I  think,  of  doing 
fo,  (tho'  not  quite  for  the  fame  reafon)  than  I 
luppofe  a  good  cordial  lover  would  of  entertain- 
ing his  miilrefs  with  his  profound  refped  for  her, 
in  a  tete-a-lete.    The  gentlemen  do  me  quite  too 
much  honour.    Yet,  after  all  I  heard  in  praife 
of  my  old  friends  the  volunteers,  and  afier  all 
the  weighty  reafons  that  were  given  to  prove  that 
this  country  is  now  better  fecured  or  defended,  by 
them,  than  in  Eighty  two,  when  they  were  much 
more   numerous,    beyond    comparifon  better 
difciplined,   and  extended  univerfally  over  the 
kingdom,  (fuppofing  the  queftion  refted  fmgly 
on  this  ground)  after  all  thefe  arguments,  did  I 
remain  an  obftinate  fceptic,  and  a  non-juring 
patriot.    The  prefent  war  appeared  to  me  unlike 
every  other,  and  the  provifions  for  it  fliould  be  as 
different.    Dumourier  might  offer  us  his  protec- 
fion,  as  he  had  done  to  Belgium,  and  land  with 
the  tree  cf  liberty.  He  was  the  more  likely  to  do  fo, 
as  we  profeffed  ourfelves  confiderably  difcontented 
The  force  ready  to  oppofe  fuch  protection,  if 
offered,  and  if  the  war  continued,  it  was  not  im- 
probable it  would  be  offered,  fliould  be  not  a  fmall 
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one.— All  thcfe  fentimcnts  feeui  to  me  perfedly 
confident  with  my  real  good  opinion  of  even  the 
prcfent  vohmtecrs  as  ahody^  and  wi:h  warm  recol- 
leclion  of  the  truly  conllitutional  enthufiafm 
which  glowed  in  our  volunteers  of  Eigbly-iwo, 
1  was  not  called  on,  nor  did  I  tliink  it  neceiTary, 
to  exprefs  any  opinion,  or  any  doubts  I  might 
have  entertained  oi  fonic  pariicular  corps ^  or  of 
fome  individuah  at  leall,  of  the  prefent  body  : — I 
hope  it  is  not  Lcze-nation  to  have  fome  fuch 
doubrs,  for  if  it  be,  I  freely  fay,  tliat  I  am  now  a 
confirmed  traitor — and  yet  all  iliat  I  faid  at  Dun- 
gannon  was  gulltlefs  of  an  intended  infinuation  of 
this  kind  ;  and  1  had  then  lefs  of  the  guilt  of 
ihinking  fo  than,  from  fubfequent  refledion,  I 
have  at  this  day. 

The  militia-refolution  exprelled  at  firfi:  but 
concern  and  aftonifliment"  at  the  intention  of 
embodying  them.  To  get  rid  of  the  furprifing 
word  afiontjimcnt^  it  w^as  moved  that  indignation 
(hould  be  fubilituted,  which,  without  being  fo 
intended,  I  believe,  made  the  denunciation  more 
deadly.  But  a  Delegate,  whom  I  had  expected 
to  be  among  the  moderate  men,  moved  for  ex- 
punging our  concern  2X  the  projecl  of  government; 
— "  he  felt  710  concern  upon  the  occafion,"  he  faid  ; 
the  mealing  of  which  words  I  find  myfeif  even 

now 
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now  at  a  lofs  to  uiiacrfland  ;  unlefs  it  was  the 
unfcemly  and  almofl:  inconceivable  one  that 
ftruck  me  at  the  lirft  hearing., — that  the  more  ab- 
furdly  Government  and  Parliament  acted,  it  was 
fo  much  the  better  ; — the  fooner  would  their  Iron 
defpotifm  end,  and  the  fooner  would  the  Saturnian 
reign  of  the  people  commence. — What  elfe  could 
be  the  principle  of  unconcern  at  foolifli  meafures 
of  a  Parliament,  then  in  the  very  a(St  of  conceflion 
to  the  people,  and  which,  according  to  our  ovni 
declaration,  had  pledged  if/elf  to  farther  con- 
ceflion ?  Yet  this  v/as  the  language  of  coolnefs 
itfelf ;  and  is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  inflance  of 
that  popular,  but  fometimes  dangerous  temptation, 
bravade  ! 

One  word  more  as  to  the  Volunteers.  I  went 
to  Dungannon  determined  not  to  propofe  the  mea- 
fure  of  calling  on  them  to  array, — which,  after 
what  had  pafled  and  been  publiilied  on  the  fub- 
jccl,  might  be  confidered  as  a  fummons  to  them 
lo  afTift  us  in  reforming  our  Legifiature  ; — and  I 
was  equally  determined  riot  to  oppcfe  the  m.otion, 
if  made  by  another ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the 
real  impolicy  of  this  propofal,  as  tending  to  create 
fufpicion,  or  fpread  alarm,  on  the  popular  motives 
and  intended  means  of  reform,  the  people  wouKl 
be  apt  to  confider  any  man  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
K  2  form, 
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form,  who  fliould  oppofe  e^  en  a  declaration  that 
they  Jhould  arm  ;  a  thing  widely  clitFerent  from 
their  being  armed,  and  ftill  more  different  from 
any  attempt  to  difarm  Go'vcrnmcnt, 

How  little  rcafon  there  was  to  fear  that  the  V^o- 
lunteers  would  be  overlooked,  by  the  bolder  refor- 
mers, appeared  evident,  not  only  from  our  refoluti- 
ons  thus  fummoningthemanddenouncingaMihtia, 
but  from  an  amendment  actually  moved  to  the  refo- 
lution  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  not  that  ordinary  and  "  milky"  one 
mentioned  in  the  Nev»'s-letter  of  our  Delegate  and 
Hiiloriographer  Mr.  Joy, — "  refpecting  the  be- 
traying of  truf}-,  the  alAife  of  delegated  authority, 
and  bartering  the  privileges  of  conftituents  for 
difgraceful  rew  ards — ^but  a  good  round  and 
plump  declaration  of  our  expectation  or  hopes, 
that,  if  Parluviieni  did  not  itfelf  reforra  it/elf  (and, 
I  fuppofe,  by  a  fhort  day)  "  the  irrcfijlible  force 
of  the  confiiiuent  bodf^  w^ould  make  its  appearance 
in  propria  perfona^ — take  the  bufmefs  into  its  own 
hands,  and  fettle  it,  no  doubt,  in  its  own  man- 
ner. The  private  integrity  of  the  Gentleman 
who  moved  this  amendment  is,  I  believe,  as  un- 
queilioned  as  are,  I  underfland,  his  fkill  in  his 
own  profeliion,  and  his  zeal  in  going  through 
with  v>^hatever  he  cordially  undertakes.  It  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  he  could,  in  reality^ 
I  have 
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have  been  more  ferious  in  the  intention  which 
appeared  on  the  face  of  this  propolal,  than  fome 
of  us  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  in  the  manner  of 
receiving  it.  He  could  only  have  withed,  as  we 
all  do,  that  Government  fhould  perceive,  there 
was  a  fp'irit  in  the  people,  v.hich  it  would  be 
more  prudent  and  proper  to  concede  to  than  to 
trifle  with.  However,  as  the  proposal  was,  in  its 
whole  extent,  apparently  ferious,  and  might  by 
many,  not  of  the  hearers  only,  but  of  thofe  who 
would  circulate  the  builnefs,  be  confidered  as 
really  fuch  ;  and  as  the  perfonal  character  of  the 
mover  might  have  too  much  political  weight  with 
the  people  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  it  feems 
neceiTar)'  to  remark  ;  that  it  is  this  very  language 
and  mode  of  proceeding,  in  fome  friends  of  the 
people,  and  in  fome  perhaps  who  are  incapable  of 
being  friends  to  any  but  themfelves,  which  has 
gone  a  great  way  to  ruin  the  popular  cauie, — to 
alienate  or  alarm  real  and  warm  friends  of  reform, 
and  to  fumifli  Government  with  not  an  excufe 
merely,  but  (I  will  fay  it)  a  juflihcation  for  mca-. 
fures  of  ftrength,  offenfive  as  well  as  defenfive. — 
I  remark  on  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  more 
freely,  and  from  greater  conviction  of  the  necef- 
fity,  as  the  praifes  given  in  the  principal  papers  of 
the  province,  to  the  ardency  of  this  Gentleman's 
zeal,   to  his  candour,  and  his  underftanding 
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(mtaiing,  I  fuppofe,  his /;^////Vy?/ imderflanding) 
ihewn  in  parts  of  the  debate,  might  tend  to  pro- 
pagate, and  give  force  to  certain  opinions  and 
maxims,  which  a  very  popular  Delegate  chofe  to 
rpplaud  fo  highly  as  to  fay, — "  he  approved  of 
c^'cry  th'wg  that  Gentleman  had  faid  that  day,  (or 
at  that  meeting) — only  he  did  not,  perhaps,  think 
it  proper  to  ufe  fucb  firoiig  exprejfions.^^  If  the 
fpirit  of  the  propofals  made  that  day  by  the  Gen- 
tleman thus  publickly  applauded,  by  Delegates 
who  ought  not,  even  in  appearance,  to  miflead 
the  people,  were  followed  up. — the  effed  (I  am  far 
from  faying,  the  intended  efteci:)  would  be,  a  civil 
war  in  the  country,  before  many  months.  The 
quedion  would  then  no  longer  be, — reform,  but 
political  falvation ;  no  longer,  perhaps,  civil  or 
political  liberty,  but  perfonal  exigence,  and  that 
of  property,  reputation,  honour,  and  the  power  of 
acting  according  to  a  man's  conscience,  when  all 
that  he  held  dear,  ail  that  bound  him  to  earth  or 
to  mankind,  depended  on  the  palTions  of  mobs, 
or  the  principles  of  demagogues. 

•  When  VvC  had  drawn  out  our  Volunteers,  and 
difpatched  the  Miiitia,  we  came,  not  indeed  to 
put  an  endio  the  French  war,  but  to  refolve  that 
we  wijhed  it  had  never  begun.  How  this  meafure 
pafled  in  the  Committee,  I  have  not  the  leafl  re- 
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colleclipn,  and  therefore  conclude  I  muH:,  at  the 
moiiienr,  have  been  abfent.  By  feveral  of  us,  it 
was  objeded  to,  as  not  conneded  with  reform, 
nor,  of  courfe,  within  our  commiflion,  or  the 
objeds  of  the  meeting ;  by  others,  and  particu- 
larly by  me,  on  this  ground  alfo,  that,  befides 
going  out  of  our  way  without  doing  good,  either 
to  France  or  ourfelves,  (for  now,  we  could  not 
prevent  the  war,  whichwas  commenced,  and 
which  England  would  fuppon)  we  might,  dofome 
harm,  by  giving  occafion  for  the  fufpicions  fo 
often  mentioned,  that  our  principles  and  inclina- 
tions were  French,  and  that  we  (hould  have  little 
objedion  to  their  affiflance  in  our  projected  re- 
form. There  feemed  the  more  reafon  to  think 
this  fufpicion  pollible,  as  w^e  fliewed,  by  our  de- 
claration againft  a  Militia,  that  we  wiflied  Go- 
vernment not  to  be  much  in  force^  even  of  the 
conftitutional  kind.  Our  meafures  fingly,  might 
be  innocent  j  taken  together,  they  might  appear 
otherwife.  If  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  fubjed  were 
neceflary,  we  mud  do  the  beR  we  could,  and  at 
all  hazards.    Here  we  volunteered  for  difficulties. 

Molt,  if  not  all  who  fpoke,  expreiTed  their  ftrong 
diflike  of  the  w^ar  itfelf.  1  did  fo  too,  in  expref- 
fions  of  which  I  now  am  literally  afliamed.  For, 
though  I  deteded  from  my  foul,  when  it  was  firfl 
formed,  the  combination  of  Defpots  (I  called 
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them)  againft  France; — confidering  it  as  a  con- 
ipiracy  againfl  liberty  itfelf,  in  one  againft  the  real 
and  free  will  of  a  generous  and  high-fpirited 
people,  who  had  chofen  their  Government,  and 
would  keep  to  it,  and  exercife  it  in  juflice,  mild- 
nefs,  mercy,  and  gratitude  to  their  benefactors, 
—among  the  firfl  of  whom  was  their  King ; — 
though  1  had  been  one  oF  thofe  who  rejoiced  in 
the  Auflrian  and  Pruffian  difcomfiturc  ; — though  I 
had  fuppofed  the  unhappy  Lewis  hut  too  juftly 
dethroned^  and  tliat  he  mufl  have  been  fo  me  what 
more  than  man,  if  he  had  not  'w'ljl^ed  the  confti- 
tution  deflroyed,  and  if,  fo  wifhing,  he  had,  by 
neither  ad  nor  omiflion,  from  neither  inclination 
nor  weaknefs,  betrayed  it ; — yet  having  feen  a 
mock-trial  prove  the  impoiTibility  of  a  fair  con- 
DiHion ;  having  had  but  on^  opinion,  and  having 
yielded,  I  thank  my  God,  to  but  one  feeling,  as 
to  the  lafl  namelefs  outrage,  not  merely  on  a  fallen 
King,  but  on  every  thing  that  int^refts  us  in  juftice, 
honour,  and  humanity  ; — having  opened  my  eyes, 
at  length,  to  fometbing  more  than  a  fufpicion, 
that,  where  fuch  foul  ads,  or  even  an  acquiefcence 
in  them,  are  the  only  means  to  gain,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  power,  or  are  the  neceffary  conditions  of 
tenure  on  which  property  and  life  itfelf  are  held  ; 
—I  am  compelled  to  own,  that  there  mufl  be,  in 
the  very  principles  of  the  (late,  if  not  wide  and 
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deep  over  the  nation  iik\{^/omeihing  fo  defperately 
rotten,  that  the  means  of  cure  may  not  be  within 
the  immediate  comprehenfion  of  every  little  rea- 
foner  and  little  wit  among  us ;  that  the  lover  of 
liberty  may  be  obliged,  for  a  while,  to  bid  his 
foul  fufpend  her  functions,  or  to  mark  only  the 
unfolding  of  things,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
believe  it  pcfflble^  that  if  Kings  and  Miniflers,  it 
mufl:  be  granted,  a6t  only  from  the  motives  of  men^ 
— yet,  on  this  occafion,  they  may  be  men,  or 
may  have  the  merit  at  leaft,  of  "  plagues  or 
earthquakes,"  in  fvveeping  away  the  ftench  of 
carnage  and  putridity,  and  rendering  the  earth  a 
habitation  fit  for  man. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  there  are 
truths^  clear  perhaps,  when  once  admitted,  and 
but  the  natural  or  neceffary  confequences  of  other 
truths  already  admitted,  which  yet  the  heart  of 
man  mufl:  be  allowed  to  receive  with  hefitation 
and  diflrufl:.  That  a  war  of  kings  and  nobles, 
to  deflroy  a  popular  government,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  or  how  it  may  have  conducted  itfelf, 
how  it  may  have  tyrannifed  over  its  enemies,  or 
gafconaded  and  threatened,  in  refpecl  to  thofe 
who  could  not  be  its  friends, —  that  fuch  a  war 
can  be  one  not  to  be  execrated  in  every  ftage  and 
circumftance  j — or  that  the  motives  of  our  minifter 
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in  joining  fuch  a  confederacy,  and  declining  nego  * 
tiation,  could  defer ve  even  a  fulpended  reproba- 
tion, is  perhaps  one  among  the  truths  I  have 
mentioned.  At  Dungannon,  certainly,  I  forgot 
the  commenced  train  of  my  own  reafonings,  and 
went,  vulgarly  perhaps,  with  the  popular  torrent  of 
indifcriminate  cenfure  of  the  war,  tho'  I  thought 
it  my  duty  not  to  give  the  opinion  as  a 
Delegate.  The  manoeuvre  of  referving  the  queftion 
on  the  French  war  till  the  bufmefs  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  over,  and  the  chairman  had  left  the 
chair, — that  fo  we, — known  to  be  the  fame  body 
of  men,  only  under  a  different  name,  and  with  a 
different  chairman  ,rnculd  do  that  which  we  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  our  doing  in  pur  own  name, 
and  under  our  own  charadter  ; — that  we  fliould 
fay — "  Now,  Gentlemen,  take  notice, — we  are 
"  not  Gentlemen  but  Delegaies^^ — and  now,  again,; — 
"  we  are  not  Delegates — we  are  only  Gentle?nen  — 
this  dignified  Hocus  Pociis  was  thought  a  moft: 
happy  compromife  of  opinions,  and  all  that  re- 
mained to  give  full  effedl  to  the  political  juggle, 
was, — that  "  honourable  mention"  fhould  ftotho, 
made  of  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day, — that  the 
Delegates  fliould  invite  the  Galleries  and  Streets  to 
the  "  honours  of  the  fitting," — and  that  the  Printer 
fhould  get  a  fly  hint,  to  put  the  advertifement  mio> 
a  different  corner  of  the  paper.  To  this  manoeuvre, 
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however,  I,  for  one,  did  not  chufe  to  lend  my- 
felf,  or  "  to  do  indircclly  what  I  had  declared 
againft  doing  in  a  direct  raanner  and  a  few  of 
us  chofe  to  retire  from  the  meeting,  that  it  might, 
fo  far  at  lead,  be  different  a  meeting,  and  that  we 
might  play  no  part  in  the  "  Dance  hy  the  charac^ 
fersy' — or  the  After-fiec^, 

If  there  are  points  in  which  I  am  not  much  in- 
debted to  the  favour  of  the  Committee,  there  is 
one,  at  lead,  in  which  I  acknowledge  myfelf  their 
debtor,  and  in  which  the  nation  too  owes  them  a 
fpecies  of  gratitude.  They  adopted  of  two  mea- 
fures,  the  weaker,  or  the  lefs  violent.  They  pre- 
ferred appointing  a  Committee  to  call,  if  neceifary, 
a  National  Convention,  rather  than  themfelves, 
hold,  aslpropofed, — tl^qxIo^  permanent  fittings  by 
adjournment  to  a  day  certain.  We  could  have  done 
little  more  if  the  country  were  declared  in  dan- 
ger/' By  this  meafure,  the  Delegates  have  faved 
themfelves  (and  me  as  one,  I  thank  them)  fome  trou- 
ble, and  the  nation,  I  truft,  will  not  fuller  much  by 
the  change. 

On  the  propofal  being  made  for  calling 
fhortly  a  National  Ccni-eriiion^  a  Delegate  from 
Belfaft,  who  has  been  among  the  moft  (Irenuous 
fupporters  of  the  warm  meafures  of  that  town, 
oppofed  the  propofition,  and  preferred  leaving 
the  power  with  the  Committee,  giving  fome  rea- 
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fons  for  the  prefent  delay  of  this  call,  which,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  pafs  unremarked.  They 
feemed  to  contain  more  than  met  the  ear,  and 
what  did  meet  the  ear  was  not  without  fuflicient 
meaning.  After  obferving  that  he  had  been  in- 
ftruded,  and  had  intended  to  vote  for  the  call 
of  a  National  AlTembly  on  a  fixed  day,  he  men- 
tioned, as  I  recoiled  (and  I  think  I  cannot  forget 
the  purport  of  what  he  faid,  or  it's  imprejfion  on 
me)  that,  f.nco  he  had  come  to  the  Convention^  he 
had  received  iyiformation^  which  had  changed  his 
opinion.  That  in  the  prefent  fituatlon  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  (the  bill  for  their  re^ 
lief  then  depending,  1  fuppofe  he  meant)  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  in  them  tocomeforward ;  but  that 
he  had  good  reafon  to  he  ajfured^  that,  asfoonasthey 
could  with  fafety,  they  would  join  the  Proteftants 
warmly  in  purfuit  of  a  reform  ;  even  though  gra- 
tified with  all  they  had  allied  from  Government ; 
"  FOR  EVEN  THEN,  they  vjould  only  he  our  Bro- 
THER-SLAVEs."  It  was  our  part  to  await  their 
time^  and,  when  that  laft  meafure  of  the  people, 
a  National  Convention,  ftiould  be  reforted  to,  h^ 
woidd  riJJi  his  whole  fortune  in  carrying  the  will  of 
this  Co7ivention  into  effed. 

Such  appeared  to  be  the   fentiments  of  a 

Delegate   in   whom  I  (hould  wifh  to  excufe 
« 

much  of  what  might  be  called  exceptionable, 
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^entertaining  for  him,  as  a  man  and  even 
kinfman,  a  perfonal  regard,  and  having 
thought  that,  in  many  fundamental  points,  we 
coincided  in  political  opinion.  But  the  political 
popularity  of  this  gentleman  in  his  town  and 
neighbourhood,  his  known  connection  with  cer- 
tain warm  focicties,  and  with  fome  Catholic 
leaders,  during  their  late  revolution,  and  the 
confidence  which  his  zeal,  and  I  believe,  fome  real 
good  fervices  have  inrpired,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence which  he  may  have  from  fome  confidcrable 
commercial  property,  have  made  me  think  that 
fuch  fentiments  and  hints,  delivered  by  him,  on 
fuch  a  public  occafion,  are  a  call  on  me  for  fome 
critical  reproof. 

A  public  declaration,  that  a  man  of  fome 
property  and  influence  would  rifi  his  whole 
fortune,  (if  he  did  not  fay  his  life  itfelf)  in  fup- 
port  of  WHATEVER  ftiould  be  determined  refped- 
ing  a  reform  of  our  Confiiitution,  by  a  future  po- 
pular or  National  Convention,  is,  in  itfelf,  one 
fliould  think,  to  all  men  of  common-fenfe,  a  fub- 
jeCl  of  alarm.  The  confequences  of  fuch  antici-^ 
paied  pledges  to  uncertain^  future  alHraiions^  muft 
convey  to  the  public  a  clear  opinion, — and  fuch 
clear  opinions  have  already  been  given  by  others, 
— that  no  alteration  of  our  Conftitution  caji  be 
for  the  worfe  j  or,  that  no  National  Convention 

can 
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ca7i  do  itT<9?7g- —either  opinion,  no  doubt, 
mod  conjiiiuiional^  mofi:  comfortable,  and  mofl 
fafe ! — But,  to  afcertain,  that  one  of  thefe  opi- 
nions is  adually  held,  we  are  fcarce  left  to  criti- 
cifm  or  conflruclion. — We  are,  at  this  very  Con- 
vention, and  by  this  very  gentleman,  informed, 
in  fo  many  words,  of  what  W'lfdom  hcrfelf  had 
before  told  us,  from  the  ftreets  of  Belfaft, — when 
too  many  did  iiften  to  her, — that  we  fas  a  nation, 
no  doubt,  and  as  individuals)  are  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  slaves.  If  it  be  fo — 'tis  grievous  \ — 
pitiful ! — and  no  alteration^  in  truth,  can  be  for 
the  worfe ;  and  the  fooner^  and  the  more  we  alter, 
i  fuppofe  it  will  be  the  better! — Oh,  but — "  we 
mufl  wait  for  the  Catholics." — True  ; — I  had 
forgot  the  Catholics. — Now,  that  they  are  a  part 
of  us,  we  fliall  be  forgetting  them  more  and  more, 
poor  people,  every  day  ! — But  if,  as  I  underjlood 
the  fad  to  be,  and  as  thofe  who  heard  it,  mufl 
I  think,  have  underftood  it,  the  Catholics^  or  any 
leading  individuals  among  them,  or  any  fuppofed 
friends  of  theirs,  on  their  behalf, — have  informed 
or  affiired  this  their  zealous  and  known  friend  and 
confidant — that  they^  in  'due  feafon,  and  when 
fafely,  in  refpecl  to  their  bill,  they  may,  would 
join,  in  their  flrongefl  meafures,  reformers, — 
men  who  tell  them,  that  they  wzc;,  after  all  they 
have  got,  and  that  we  ourfelves^  in  all  time  paft, 

have 
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have  been,  and  now  are — pcrfcd  and  abfolutii 
Jlaves^  kc,  kc. — if  this  be  the  fad,  (and  if  not, 
i  tnifl  it  will  be  contradicted  by  the  parties 
moft  interefted) — our  reformers  and  our  reform 
are  in  a  hopeful  condition,  indeed  ; — and  a  blef- 
fed  reform  it  will  be, — when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance,— pure  and  perfect  from  the  hands  of  our 
Omnipotence  ! 

When  the  bufmefs  of  the  Convention  was  iufl: 
at  a  clofc,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeble  attempt  to  be  made,  to  fiive 
the  charader  of  fome  individuals,  if  nothing,  in 
that  particular,  could  be  done  for  the  Convention 
itfelf. — I  therefore,  with  permiflion  of  ihofe  near- 
eft  me  of  the  Delegates  of  the  county  of  Down, 
(they  all  before  indeed  had  approved  the  principal 
idea)  mentioned  to  the  Chairman  ;  that  it  had 
been  my  wifn,  and  that  of  many  gentlemen  near 
me,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  confulting, 
to  have  propofed  a  refolution  for  a  petition  io  Far- 
iiament ;  but  that  the  latenefs  of  the  hour,  and 
our  having  ^reafon  to  think  the  motion  would 
occafion  a  debate,  and  not  meet  with  general 
concurrence,  prevented  my  troubling  the  meet- 
ing with  it.    No  notice  was  taken  of  the  obfer- 
vation ;  nor  was  any  encouragement  given  me  to 
proceed,  nor  have  our  newfpapers  of  the  North 
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which  favoured  the  world  with  an  account  of  our 
proceedings,  condefcended  to  take  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  circumftance.  That  an  individu- 
alj  no  matter  who,  but  fupported,  it  was  evident^ 
by  a  refpe£i:able  lift  of  gentlemen  ;  expreffed  a 
wifih, — could  they  hope  to  prevail, — to  procure 
from  the  meeting  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  the  grievances  we  complained  of,  and  of 
which  legal  and  peaceable  redrefs  could  only  be 
obtained  through  Pariianie^cit, — this  was  a  fa6l, 
in  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  Convention,  which 
one  even  of  ourfelves,  our  fecretary  and  hif- 
torian,  Mr.  Joy,  confidered  as  either  of  too  viuch^ 
or  too  little  importance  to  give  to  the  public,  amidft 
the  details  of  our  a6la  eruditorum^  and  the  pa-* 
negyrics  of  our  Aiigelic  D odors  and  lllujlrijftmi* — ^ 
tt  was  no  part  of  his  own  luminous  fyftem, 
nor  of  that  of  any  bright  and  be~praifed  af- 

fociate.  It  was  therefore  of  no  importance 

to  the  public.  It  could  inform  them  of  no- 
thing. It  could  fet  them  to  th^nk  upon  no- 

thing.  Nor  fhould  the  fa£i:  be   allowed  to 

join  its  aid   to  my  exprefs  dijfent*  from  the 

militia 

*  The  diflcnt  was  exprefs,  and  repeated^  after  hearing  the 
arguments  on  the  other  fide.  Its  not  having' been  given  by 
a  formal  negative  on   the  ouf/iion^  jiiflines  the  printer  of 
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militia  refolution,  in  difproving  the  public  affer- 
tion  of  our  fecretary  and  hiflorian,  that  "  the 
meeting — on  every  quejiion^ — terminated  in  perfect 
unanimity^* 

I  fliould  degrade  myfelf,  and  feel  it  impofliblc 
to  apologize  to  you,  gentlemen,  or  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  even  mentioning  thefe  and  many  other 
particulars,  which  feem  fo  infignificant  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  merely  perfonal,  did  not  thefe 
fads  make,  in  my  opinion,  fo  many  links  in  a 
chain  of  proofs,  that  the  public  mind  has  occa- 
fion  to  be  on  its  guards  and  to  be  warned^ — that 
when,  in  the  very  commencement  of  a  mere 
peaceable  reform,  arts  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned 
will  be  condefcended  to  by  the  friends  of  liberty y 
and  by  men  who  have  an  inter eji  in  peace ^ — when 
defamatory  fufpicions  will  be  ported  up  and  cir- 
culated in  market-places, — when  the  private  and 
the  public  ear  v;ill  be  poifoned,  to  fuit  the  occa- 

the  refoliitions^  but  not  the  hijiorian  of  the  meetings  in  ufing' 
'he  above-quoted  words,  in  one  of  his  publications.  In  the 
refolution  on  the  militia,  I  fee  the  more  general  word  minif- 
lerial  *'  htjluence,"  fubftituted  for  "  patronage."  The  latter 
was,  I  redolle(ft,  the  word  againft  which  I  contended  and  I- 
he'lu-'^  it  was  the  word  which  pafied  i?i  the  Convention. 
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fion, — when  men,  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty 
and  delicacy,  will  pretend  to  give  fad:s  to  the 
public,  and  give  them  not  perfed,  nor  in  their 
fpirit,  nor  ungarbled,  nor  doing  juftice  to  in- 
dividuals,  nor  doing  juftice   to  the  public  it- 
felf,    nor  free  from  unfair  inftnuation^  where 
it  is  not  dared  to  affert,  or  from   unfair  /up- 
frejjion^  where  difclofmg  the  whole  truth,  might 
amount  to  a  difcovery  or  to  felf-convidion ; — 
if  fuch,  I  fay,  are  the  firft  fruits  of  attempts 
at  a  peaceable  reform^  and  the  firft  a£ts  of  fome 
of  our  mojl  virtuous  reformers^ — our  people  ftiould 
be  cautious  how  they  harbour  a  thought  of  fuch 
changes,  called  by  whatever  name,  as  muft  be 
procured  by  means  that  would  put  their  proper- 
ty, their  lives,  their  honour, — all — all  in  the 
power  of  fuch  men  as  may  ftart  up  in  a  dif- 
ordered  ftate,  and,  feiiing  or  hiring,  and  open- 
ing and  clofing  at  pleafure,  the  fources  of  pub- 
lic information,  may  thence  poifon  and  diftra6l 
the  public  mind,  deal  out  fame  or  infamy,  as 
intereft  or  ambition  may  require,  make  every 
thing  a  crime  which  a  faction  decrees  fuch,  no- 
thing law,   at  length,   but  rapacity  and  ruin, 
and  nothing  juftice  but  the  will  of  alTaffins  of 
life  or  reputation. 


LETTER  IV. 


I  HAVE  already  made  fome  apology  for  eter- 
nal egotifms,  for  my  little  tales,  and  for  the  too 

frequent  hero  of  them.  1  trufl,  gentlemen j 

you  will  perceive  that  principles  and  perfom^ — mi* 
nute  circumftanccs  and  important  conclufions^ — have 
been  fo  neceflarily  interwoven,  that  I  fliall  fland 
abfolved  with  you,  either  of  trifling  detail,  or  of 
any  inordinate  vanity,  or  of  w^anton  perfonality. 
Should  it  be  otherwife,  the  cenfure  is  only  G72e 
of  the  rifles  which  I  have  forefeen,  and  thought 
it  my  duty  to  encounter. 

I  am  now  to  go  ftiiigreater,  and,  it  will  feem, 
more  unpardonable  lengths,  in  perfonal  accufation ; 
lengths  which  I  have,  I  might  fay  induftrioufly,  en«? 
deavoured  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of,  which,  even 
after  they  became  neceffary,  I  have  wifhed  not  to 
think  fuch,  and  which  now,  did  it  feem  poflible,  I 
would  avoid, — for  the  fake  of  fome  of  the  perfons 
who  may  appear  involved  ; — for  the  fake  of  my- 
felf,  who  may  fuffer  by  it  in  the  opinion  of  many  ; 
, — and  for  the  fake  of  the  people,  who,  fiiould  I 
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even  be  juftified  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed, 
may  fufFer  a  temporary  injury,  a  temporary  de- 
preflion  of  a  really  conftitutional  fpirit  of  reform, 
by  the  attempt  to  fecure  to  them  an  apparently 
lefs  immediate,  but  infinitely  more  important 
advantage, — that  very  Conflitution,  indeed,  vi^hich 
they  wifli  reformed.  I  am  to  prove  fome  former 
aflertions,  not  merely  by  a  defence  of  myfelf, 
but  hy  attacking  others. — I  am  to  prove,  that  if 
there  is  not,  in  fad  ^  in  many  of  our  reformers  a 
ftrong  and  dangerous  difpofition  to  republicanifm, 
both  the  enemies  and  friends  of  reform  have  rea- 
fen  to  fufped^  or  fear  that  there  is.  The  principle^ 
therefore,  if  it  exifts,  mufl:  be  met  and  guarded 
againft ;  or  the  fufpicion  muft  be  done  away,  by 
the  explanation  or  corredion  of  former  mif- 
takes. 

In  attacking  others,  I  may  be  "  crufhed  undef* 
foot" — but  I  fliall  leave  it  to  thofe  others  them- 
felves  to  determine,  from  my  mode  of  attack, 
whether  I  am  one  of  that  defcnption  of  their 
calumniators,  "  born  (as  they  exprefs  it)  to  bite 
the  heel." 

In  making  war  on  the  United  IriJImen  of  Dub- 
lin^  I  attack  a  fociety  whofe  firfl;  eftablifliment 

and 
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and  principles,  in  their  fpirit  and  general  tenden- 
cy, I  approved  ;  of  whom,  but  for  fome  trifling  ac- 
cidents, fome  lucky  or  unlucky  circumflances  in 
their  formation,  I  fhould  myfelf  have  been  a 

member,  or  propofed  as  fuch.  1  take  liberties 

with  a  body  of  men,  for  fome  few  individuals  of 
whom,  that  I  have  lived  in  a  degree  of  intimacy 
with,  men  of  confiderable  talents,  and  I  believe 
much  private  worth,  I  feel  a  perfonal,  and  even 
afFedionate  regard  ;^a  body,  to  the  great  majo- 
rity of  whom,  as  individuals,  I  attribute  perfectly 
good  intentions^  towards  their  country,  and  even 
its  Conftitution,  fo  far  as  the  majority  ha^e  taken 
the  trouble,  or  ufed  the  means,  to  underdand  it ; 
— and  to  whom,  as  a  fociety,  I  bear  this  tefiimo- 
ny  of  my  private  opinion,— that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  raife,  affimilate,  and  warm  into  new 
life  and  energy,  the  divided,  and  thereby  de- 
prelTed  fpirit  of  their  countrymen.  Happy,  had 
they  but  known  where  to  Jlop ; — had  they  but 
recollected  the  difference  immenfe,  between  fee- 
ing before  one's  eyes,  a  fmiple  grievance  (the 
matter  of  fad  of  Catholic  depreffion)  and  the 
equally  fmiple  and  only  poffible  remedy  (the  re- 
moval of  penalties  and  reftridions)  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  thoufand  complicated  principles.^ 
and  relations  of  moral  mid  political  fcience^  on  the 

correfpondencc 
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correfpondence  and  co-operation  of  which,  the 
perfedion,  nay^  probably,  the  very  exiftence  of 
our  noble  machine  of  Government  (for  noble, 
with  all  its  faults,  I  will  call  it)  mud  depend. — 
Happy,  had  they  more  juftly  appreciated  their 
own  capacity,  and  political  rank,  and  power,  and 
been  content,  rationally  and  fubftantially,  to 
ferve  their  country,  lefs  meretricioufly  ambitious 
to  fliine. 

But  why  do  I  fpeak  of  appreciating  iheir  own 
capacity,  rank  and  power  ? — This  requires  much 
capacity.  Why  fpeak  of  their  rationally  and  fub- 
Itantially  ferving  their  country  ?  This  requires  a 
cultivated  undcrflanding,  and  an  enlarged  poli- 
tical mind.  Or,  why  fpeak  of  being  free  from 
all  meretricious  ambition  of  fliining  ?  Hov/  much 
political  virtue  does  this  require ; — how  pure, 
how  fevere  a  felf-denial ; — and  how  much  fupe- 
riority  to  the  fedudions,  and  infectious  vanities* 
of  leaders. 

The  fo  'very  popular  haje  on  which  this  fociety 
was  formed,  which  might  have  been  partly  ne- 
cefiary  at  fir  ft,  to  extend,  in  this  ciiy^  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  political  union  and  mutual  toleration, 
has  made  the  fociety,  for  any  purpofe  cf  deep  and 
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compUcaied  difcfuifiiion^  a  popular  herd, — a  multi- 
tudinous monfter, — incapable  of  leading,  yet  fim- 
ple  enough  to  think  it  does  lead  ; — while  it  is 
hood-winked,  and  hahqred,  and  paraded  about 
the  lanes  and  alleys  by  its  keepers  ;  then  led  home 
to  its  menagerie,  and,  getting  a  little  more  light 
fodder,  wonderous  in  flavour,  and  admirable  in 
ftrength  and  digeflion,  from  the  diftrid  of  Mont 
Blanc,  lays  it  down  in  mofl:  contented  unhappt- 
nefs,  and  dreams  of  its  viQories  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  of  univerfal  liberty  and  illumination 
 like  its  own. 

I  do  not  fay  that  the  principles  of  the  Confti- 
tution  are  a  perfect  myftery^  or  that  any  particular 
body,  or  cafl  of  men,  are,  either  by  inheritance 
or  election,  its  only  repofitories,  or  the  only 
priefts  who  can  initiate,  or  can  explain  it.  But 
this  I  may  fay, — and  furely  all  our  republicans 
will,  at  lead  fo  far,,  agree  with  me  ; — that  thefe 
principles  do  not  come  down  frotn  Heaven,^* 
nor  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; — they  are  not 
had  by  infpiration,  or  taken  in  by  the  fenfes  ; — 
they  are  not  objedls  of  intuition  ;  and  it  is  very 
well,  they  will  tell  us,  if  they  are  not  contrary  \.o 
€o?nmon  fenfe. 


What 
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tVhat  then, — arguing  a  priori^  or  in  the  abftraO,, 
—what  can  be  expelled  from  a  body  of  men,  cor- 
fifting  of  fome  two  or  three  phyficians,  I  believe, 
foaring,  no  doubt,  (Tome  of  them)  beyond  ordinary 
defcription; — a  veryfew  lawyerSjthe majority,  pro* 
bably,  not  noticed  according  to  their  deferts,  and 
fome,  belike,  notaverfe  torifmg  to  fees  or  fame, 
from  popularity      fome  half  dozen  of  attornies 
of  much  zeal,  no  doubt,  and-  having  befides,  we 
may  fuppofe,  no  violent  objeftion  to  a  modicu?noi 
certain  city  bufmefs  ; — fome  non-attending  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  fubfcribed  their  chara6lers  to 
the  caufe,  or  to  ferve  themfelves  in  their  coun- 
ties;—fome  good  fub  (tan  tial  merchants,  of  whom 
a  few  have  lent  only  their  name  to  the  fociety  ; — 
and  a  multitude  of  dealers,  chapmen,  and  tradef- 
men,  not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  can  have  thought 
much  more  of  the  Conftitution^  than  is  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  news-paper  or  a  pamphlet,  in  coffee 
or  in  porter-houfe,  in  a  debating  fociety,  or  from 
a  club  in  any  of  our  alleys.    Can  it  be  thought 
that  all  or  the  majority^  of  thefe  gentlemen,  think 
for  themfelves  on  the  deep  points  of  Conftitu- 
tion.  Law  and  Policy,  lately  and  now  before 
them? — If  they  do  not,  very  few  leaders,  nay 
often  a  fmgle  leader,  mufl  fave  them  and  the  na- 
tion the  trouble  of  thinking.    If  they  do  think, 
or  do  their  bed  at  the  bufmefsj— I  fear  they  and 
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the  nation  may  only  gain  by  it  more  trouble  feme 
other  way.  For  how,  on  fuch  fabjefts,  will  they 
think? — Profoundly,  no  doubt  ! 

lie  mufl  be  a  defperate  arijlocratc  who  will 
deny,  that  coal  fa6lors  and  tallow-chandlers  are 
mod  worthy  and  ufeful  citizens,  in  their  calling ; 
— and  that  they  can  do  much  to  warm  and  illu- 
minate our  houfes.    But  he  mud  be  an  equally 
defperate  dcmocratc^  who  will  contend  that  thefe 
honed  gentlemen  are,  in  the  general,  the  bell 
retailers  of  illumination  for  the  bead. — We  may 
be  plucked,  and  not  taken-in,  by  a  poplin- man 
in  Francis-flreet  ;    and  New-row  or  Cut-purfe- 
row  may  produce  us  good  leather  or  good  laces ; 
— Bride's-alley  furniture  may  be  no  way  infefled 
with  Englijh-born  vermin;  and  Plunket-ftreet  may 
have  moll  excellent  cad  frippery  to  difpofe  of: — 
yet  it  does  not  abfolutely  follow^  that  we  mud 
travel  (as  ancient  fages  did)  mio  fuch  bright  re- 
gions, as  the  fources  of  fcience,  and  nurferics  of 
legiflator:.^ — or  that  we  ffi ou Id  chufe  to  employ 
any  of  thefe  gentlemen,  as  wholefale  contractors, 
in  politically  furnifhing,  drefling,  and  trimming 
our  Houfes  of  Parliament.    Political  and  'cg'Jla- 
tive  zui/dom^  we  grant,  with  Paine,  is  not  here- 
ditary.    We  add  to  this  i^fefid  and  applicable 
N  maxim. 


maxim,  anoiber  ; — that — a  fortiori^ — it  is  not  hea* 

'■jjn  born  and  univerfal. 

But,  as  ve  are  rot  all  metaphyficians,  more 
than  all  politicianSj  let  U3  leave  the  argument,  a 
priori^  and  judge  of  ihefe  Confliiution- makers  or 
menders — by  their  works''  Here  one  might 
think,  without  a  breach  of  charity  (unlefs  in 
refpecl  to  the  great  body  of  the  fociety,  and 
many  honefi:  members ;  who,  1  am  confident, 
are  guiltlefs  of  any  bad  intention,  nay  guiltlefs 
often,  as  feme  of  their  leaders  themfelves  may- 
have  been  at  times,  of  underflanding  the  full, 
or  at  lead  apparent,  meaning  of  the  produc- 
tions they  gave  their  fandion  to) — here,  I  fay, 
one  might  think  they  lajhed  to  be  "  but  dimly 
feen,"  and  to  referve  the  purer  difpenfation,  and 
iaO:  and  exprefs  revelation,  till  the  fullnefs  of 
time; — till  our  unfealed  eyes  are  enabled,  by 
cuftom,  to  bear  the  light, — and  till  our  rege- 
nerated hearts  are  becom.e  enlarged  enough  to  re- 
ceive fuch  an  influx  of  celeftial  wifdom. 

In  this  alfo, — as  in  the  more  obfolete  revelation, 
V.  e  are  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  from  babes  and 
fucklings,  from  the  fimple — in  earihJy  wifdom  ; 
and  the  divine  truths  are  to  be,  to  thofe  who 
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have  any  regard  for  the  prcjhit  *  world  or  gene- 
ration— a  flumbling-block  ;  and,  to  all  our  vam 
philofophers — perfedl  fooliflmefs. — "  If,"  fays  the 
book^  "  our  Conflitution  be  imperfect — nothing 
but  a  reform  in  reprefentaiion  will  redify  its 
"  abufes  ; — if  perfed^ — nothing  but  the  fame  re- 
"  form  will  perpetuate  its  bleflingsf. 

"  Vifions  of  Nonfenfc, — fpare  our  aching  "fight  I" 

There  is  no  mortal  eye  can  bear  their  glory ! 
— If  the  Conflitution  be  imperfecl — make  it  per- 


"  In  thus  afibclating,  we  have  thought  little  about  our 
anccjiors, — much  of  our  pojierity (Acldrefs  of  the  Society, 
December  30,  1791). — Thefe  good  gentlemen  are  very  amia- 
ble in  thinking  fo  much  about  their  poftcrity,  and  very  pious 
and  philofophic  in  thinking  fo  little  about  their  anceftors  : 
And  many  of  us  will  join  them,  with  all  our  hearts,  in 
thinking  nothing  at  all,  if  they  ple:tfe,  of  thcmfelves.  But 
why  dont  they  think  a  little  other  people? — thofe  of  the 
prefent  day, — ihofe  to  whom,  wiih  their  fine  feelings,  they 
mull  be  fo  attached^  their  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  miftrefles, 
children,  friends,  &.c.  ? 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right  to  dijfcmhle  your  love\ 
'*  But — why  did  you  kick  me  down  Hairs  ?" 


t  Audrefs  to  the  Volunteers,  or  Citizen  Soldiers,  of  Ire- 
land, December,  1792. 
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fe£l ; — if  perfed  already, — make  it  more  thr.n  per- 
fect,— in  other  words,  lefs  than  perfedl : — make, 
or  mend,  or  alter  it  fomeway  \ — no  nia.ter  whe- 
ther it  requires  it  or  not  ; — laakc,  mend,  and 
alter ! — no  matter  whether,  by  dieri.^^^  )oii  viend ; 
—///•//  alter  /—alter,  1  fay  !— alrer  !— alt  jr  !— No- 
thing can  be  worfe  than  it  is  at  prtf.nt  ; — alter! 
— Every  thing  muft  be  better  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent ; — alter  ! — Vifions  of  glory, — fpare  our 
aching  fight  V — Defcend  not  upon  us ! — We  are, 
indeed,  but  mortals ! 

Our  Conftitution  being  thus  certainly  to  un.. 
dergo  a  courfe  of  alteratives  ;  and  "  the  fame 
reform''  being  the  fpecific,  with  which  our 
Doctors  are  to  cure,  eiiher  of  its  great  difor- 
ders, — perfection  or  imperfedion, — we  are  to 
enquire  how  far  thefe  gentlemen  appear,  from 
their  declarations^  attached  to  the  patient  j  or 
whether,  as  it  feems  pretty  plainly  they  work  on 
the  terms  of  "  no  cure  no  pay,''  they  may  not 
be  willing  enough  to  try  a  few  of  thofe  defperate 
remedies^  which  fometimes  cure^  they  tell  us, — 
but  fometimes  kill.  But  to  be  fomewhat  more 
ferious : — That  the  attachment  of  our  United 
Irifhmen  to  the  Conftitution  is  not,  without  fome 
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fliadow  of  X c?Son,  fufpcHed  by  a  great  number  of 
their  countrymen,  will  appear,  I  think,  from  many 
circumftances  ;  and,  among  the  rell:,  from  their 
eternally  vilifying  defcriptions  of  our  prefent  Con. 
flitution ; — from  the  fpirit  of  republicanifm  inge- 
nioufly  and  painfully,  it  fliould  feem,  reprelTed  in 
their  publications ;  but  which  "  from  very  aiTedi- 
on,"  and  poffibly  from  the  natural  incontinence  of 
genius,  appears  burflingcontinually  from  its  pruden- 
tial inclofures; — from  the  Scattered  ideas  they  have 
already  thrown  out  on  what  they  would  be  pleaf- 
ed  fo  call  a  reform  ;  from  the  means  of  procuring 
a  reform  which  they  have  infifted  on  ;  and  from 
the  language  in  which  alone,  almofl,  they  will 
condefcend  to  fpeak, — a  uniform  and  ferious  af- 
feQation  of  the  wretched  watch-words  and  moun- 
tebankries  of  France.  From  all  thefe,  and  many 
more  fuch  circumflances,  does  this  attachment  of 
their's  appear ;  and,  in  fd£c,  all  thefe  circum- 
flances feem  fo  happily  and  whimfically  jumbled 
in  almofl  every  produdion,  and  fentencc  ;  that  it 
would  puzzle  a  fchool-man  to  feparate  them  into 
heads — or  fay  which  proves  this  thing,  which  that. 
Every  thing  proves  the  whole  ;  and  from  Alpha 
10  0/negay  from  their  linfey-wolfey  preamble,  to 
their  delicate  oath  in  mufic  and  metaphor,  the 
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magnanimous  foul  of  the  fociety  feems  to  perch 
and  dance  upon  every  point  of  a  letter.* 

But  let  us  try  to  feparate  them  if  we  can. — 
"  Without  an  impartial  and  adequate  reprefenta- 

tion  of  the  community  (which  certainly  we 
have  not,  and,  in  their  fenfe,  never  may  have) 
"  WE  AGREE  in  DECLARING, — We  can  have  no 

Conflitution — no  Country — no  Ireland.  (Alas, 
poor  Country, — poor  Ireland  ! — Who  has  them 
then  ? — we  fhall  hear.  They  are  in  nubibus^ — 
and  alfo  in  a  band-box.  J  "  Without  this, — our 
"  late  revolution  we  declare  to  be  fallacious 
"  and  ideal ; — (what — a  ?nere  idea  I J — A  thing 
"  much  talked  of — but  neither  felt  nor  feen." 
(Why  did  not  the  gentlemen  add — nor  underjiood? 
it  is  a  neceflary  part  of  the  definition,  and  is,  at 
leaft,  equally  true,  it  feems.)  "  The  acl  of 
"  Irifli  Sovereignty  has  been  merely  toffed  out  of 
"  the  Engliih  Houfes  into  the  cabinet  of  the  rninif 
"  ier^ — (Oh, — this  means  that  the  Englifli  minif- 

*  I  mean  to  except  their  declaration^  adopted  from  the  cri- 
gir;al  Society  of  Beitaft,  which  itfelf  is  to  be  read  v/ith  feme 
grains  of  allowance.  Every  thing  good,  it  fliould  feem,  is 
.•ipother's,  and  every  thir.g  bad  their  own. — "  Such  is  the  pov;er 
of  liijghty  fnind  !'* 
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ter  yjiakes  our  laws  for  us!  That  he  has  our 
Lords  nnd  Commons  in  his  red  or  green  box! J 
"  and  NOTHING  remains  to  t!je people^ — who,  of 
"  right,  are  every  thing, — but  a  fer^viU  majcf- 
"  /y,  and  a  ragged  independence!'''^ 

This  I  am  really  very  forry  to  hear; — that  the 
Englifli  minifler  makes  all  our  laws; — and  that 
our  Lords  and  Commons  allow  themfelves  to  be 
put  into  the  Jirait-watficoat  ; — this  is  bad; — and 
that  the  people  have  nothing  but  the  majejly  of  be- 
ing JJaves^  and  are  little  better,  all  the  while,  than 
fo  many  free  and  ragged  fans-cidoites ; — worfe  and 
worfe! — Where  will  all  this  end? — Why,  it  mufl 
end,  as  they  have  told  us  it  has  already  done  in 
Scotland,  which  is  abfolutely  unpeopled  of  late. 
I'here  is  not  a  living  foul  of  them  remaining. 
Their  "  internal  government*'  was  a  perfed 
"  chaos^^  for  want  of  what  they  certainly  want- 
ed,— a  reform  ; — and,  as  is  natural  in  all  your 
chaofes  (where  wet  and  dry  contending,  as  Ovid 
tells  us,  neither  can  ever  get  the  better)  the  whole 
people  were  metamorphofed  immediately  into 
dujl^ — mere  "  duit  in  the  balance  and  vv^hen 
this  vvas  done,  nothing  was  To  natural  as  that  this 

*  Cl'*cular  L-^(ter  ot  ihe  3oih  oF  December,  1791. 
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fame  duR,  (the  people)  fiiould  "  be  blown  abroad 
"  by  the  lead  impulfe,  and  fcattered  through  all 
"  other  countries, — merely  becaufe  they  bang  fo 
"  loofely  to  their  own."  Heaven  prefervc-us ! — 
\A/here  will  ot^r  light  nation  be  blown  to  ?  \  hope 
not  quite  fo  far  ;is  to  Botany  Bay. 

We  addrefs  your  under/landings — the  common 
fenfe  of  the  comnmn-iveal — f  'rhe  fcnfe  of  all 
the  people,  or  of  tbofe  only  who  have  fenfe 
and  knowledge  enough  to  underftand  the  com- 
vion-vjeall^ — "  and  we  aflc  you,  is  it  not  a 
"  TRUTH,  that  where  the  people  do  not  partici- 

pate  in  the  leglflature  by  a  delegation  of  repre- 
"  fentatives,  freely^  fairly  and  frequently  elected, 

there  can  be  no  public  liberty  ?  Is  it  not  the 
"  FACT  (murder  wdil  out)  that,  in  this  country^ 

there  is  ko  reprefeniative  legiflature\  becaufe 
"  the  people  are  not  reprefenied  in  the  legiflature, 

and  have  ko  partnerfhip  in  the  Conflitu- 
"  tion?" 

That  this  is  the  fa'£l,  they,  after  thus  afiving 
the  queftion,  condefcend  to  prove.  And  how? 
Very  fimply.  Becaufe  "  every  commoner'*^  has  not 
a  vote  for  his  reprefentative — or  is  not  "  actually 
reprefented," — therefore    the   people  (meaning 

thefe 


Commoners,  many  of  whom  are  a6liially  repre* 
fented)  have  770  repreientation ; — becaufe  we  have 
not  "  an  impartial  and  adequate  reprefentation  of 
all  the  people'* — therefore,  no)2e  of  the  people  are 
reprefented — "  the  people  are  not  ( at  all J  repre- 
fented  in  the  legiflature." — Becaufe  they  are  not 
/ill  partners  in  the  Conftitution — they  "  have  720 
partnerjjjip  in  the  Conftitution  — the  people,  like 
thofe  of  Scotland,  have  no  manner^  or  degree  of 
lhare  in  "  the  national  firm,"  nor  of  courfe,  any 
fhare  in  the  77ational  Jiock^ — which  neverthelefs 
they,  very  unconfcionably,  live  upon.  Becaufe 
we  have  not  the  very  heft  Conftitution  (and  how 
could  we  have  it,  till  thefe  gentlemen  defcended 

upon  earth, — for,  furely,  they  were  not  horn  

to  enlighten  it) — we  have  "  no  Conftitution 
becaufe  we  have  not  perfect  public  liberty,  we 
have  "  m  public  liberty  — and  becaufe  the  peo- 
ple, "  who,  of  right,  are  every  thin^^ — are  not 
every  thing, — therefore  they  are  nothing  in  the 
Conftitution.  The  people,  then,  being  certain- 
ly  not  "  made   for  the   Conftitution," — and 

being  thus    clearly,  nothing, — or  "  as  no* 

thing,  to  the  Conftitution^^ — it  follows,  as  clearly 
as  that  poor  Hecuba  barked  and  bit  at  the  ftones, 
— but,  alas,  without  hurting  the  ftones, — that 
the  Conftitution  is  nothing  to  us — the  people  : — 
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What  is  the  Conftitution  to  us^  if  we  are  as  no* 
thing  to  the  Conftitution  — And  "  if  the  peo- 
ple do  not  conftitute  a  part  of  it — (as  they  muft, 
by  this  time,  know  from  thefe  gentlemen,  they  do 
not, — or  they  are  dull  indeed) — "  What  is  thp 
Conftitution  to  ihtm  more  than  the  ghojl  of  Alfred ; 
and  what  are  principles  without  pradice^  which 
they  hear  and  read  (there  are  principles,  then,  in 
this  No'ConJiitution  of  our's — to  thofe  who  will  hear 
and  read  them  ?  this  is  fome  comfort :)  to  practice 
without  principles^  which  the  people  fee  and  feelV* 
— The  Conftitution  being  thus  clearly  proved  to 
be  a  ghofl^ — no  matter  whofe  ghoft, — what  have 
we,  or  what  ought  we  to  fay  to  it — but  this? — ^ 

Unreal  mockery,— hence ! — Hence, — horribly 
^'  lhadow  \—Take  any  Jhape  but  this  /" 

That  the  adminiftration  of  a  government  does 
Hot  neceflarily  depend  on  its  form  and  principles^ 
— that  a  government  can  poflibly  be  excellent  in 
theory,  yet  deteftable  in  practice, — are  opinions 
which,  in  this  age,  would  confign  a  politician  or 
philofopher  to  contempt,  and  appear  unpardonable 
even  in  a  poet.*    When  therefore  any  of  the 


*  "  YoT  forms  of  government  let  fiols  conteft. 

^'  Whatever  is  be/i  admin^Jlered  is  beft/'  Pope. 
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illuminated  of  the  day  defcribe  our  government 
as  "  a  complicated  fy/iem  of  72ational  fervitude  and 
"  perfonal  opprejjton^ — of  perverted  principle  and 
"  bafe  practice, — a  burthen  fo  grievous  and  infup^ 
"  portable^*' — *we  may  fairly  fay  ;  that  they  mufi; 
fhew,  unequivocally  J  that  they  are  as  truly  attach- 
ed to  the  Conflitution  itfelf,  as  they  profefs  them- 
felves  to  be  difgufted  with  its  abufes  ;  that  if  they 
cannot  be  blind  to  its  faults,  they  feel,  and  are 
honefl:  enough  to  acknowledge,  its  pcrfedlions, 
— elfe  mufl:  we  entertain  fomething  more  per- 
haps than  a  fufpicion, — that  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  form  and  fubftance  of  the  Conftitution, 
appear  to  them  equally  defedive,  equally  defpica- 
ble;  and  the  whole ^  in  fine,  a  uniform  and  uni- 
verfal  "  mafs  of  corruption;"  incapable,  of 
courfe,  of  any  cure,  unlefs  the  /word  would  be  a 
cure,  or  fuch  a  reform  as  would  only  be  a 
Jlower  death. 

Now,  fo  far  are  thefe  gentlemen  from  acknow- 
ledging the  merit  of  any  part  of  our  exifting 
Conflitution,  that  the  moft  democratic,  and  the 
pureft  part  (if  any  part  there  be  which  is  either 
pure  or  democratic)  is  with  them,   it  fiiould 
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kem,  but  a  fyflem  of  downright  and  abfolute 
corruption.  Unlefs,  fay  they,  a  reform  m??]e' 
diaiely  follows  Catholic  emancipation,  the  exten- 
f:on  of  the  eledive  franchife  would  only  add  to 
the  mafs  of  corruption.''*  This  can  only  be  on 
one  of  two  fuppofitions  ; — that  the  added  mafs  of 
eledors  is,  in  itfelf,  fo  corrupt,  that  the  addition 
will,  on  the  whole,  rather  corrupt  than  purify 
the  Conflitution,  and  rather  injure  than  ferve  the 
people  ;  or,  that  ihe  Conjlituiion  itfelf  in  which 
this  additional  mafs  of  eledors  is  incorporated, 
is  at  once  fo  corrupt  and  fo  infedlious,  that  no 
addition  or  infufion  can  make  it  better,  nor  can 
any  thing  be  added  or  infufed,  without  becoming 
itfelf  worfe,  and  increafing  inftead  of  removing 
the  evil.  The  fir  ft  fuppofition  is  either  an  impof- 
fible  one,  or  cannot  be  made  by  thefe  gentlemen, 
or  by  any  friend  of  Catholic  emancipation.  It 
feems  then  that  they  muft  either  adopt  the  fecond^ 
or  admit  that  they  have  fo  indifcriminateiy,  and, 
as  far  as  words  go,  fo  mortally  vilified  the  Con- 
ftitution,  that,  until  they  condefcend  to  explain 
themfelves,  We  may  fay  to  them,  without  a  vio- 
lent breach  of  charity, — We  acknowledge,  gen- 


*  Addrefs  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  London,  O<flober 
The  26ih,  1792. 
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tlemen,  you  would  be  able  pioneers  In  a  revolu- 
iion,  but  we  mufl  look  a  little  farther  about  us, 
before  we  take  you  for  our  leaders  in  a  re- 
form. 

But  is  it  only  in  unqualified  reprobation  of 
our  own  Conflitution  that  the  principles  of  thefe 
gentlemen  feem  to  appear  ?  Do  they  feem  to 
prefer  to  it  any  other  form  of  government  ? — 
Do  they  adopt  the  principles  at  prefent  moft 
dangerous  to  eftabllfhed  Confiitutions,  thofe  of 
republicaijifm^  or  do  tlie  ideas  of  reform  they  have 
thrown  out  feein  to  iend  that  way  ?  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  it  (hould  feem ;  as  far  as  it 
can  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  principles,  if  they 
entertained  them^  could  be  profelled  without  de- 
clared hoftility  againft  the  Conltitution,  and 
without  the  rifks  which  muft  attend  fuch  a  de- 
claration. 

"  In  four  words^  fay  they,  lies  all  our  power, 
TLet  us  liften,  now,  for  God's  Hdce,  to  their  ca- 
bals!) UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION  AND  REPRE- 

"  SENTATivE  LEGISLATURE.  Yet  we  are  confi- 
"  dent,  that  on  the  pivot  of  this  principle  (the 

pivot  of  the  principle  of  the  four  words  /J  a  Con- 
"  vention, — flilllefs. — ufociety, — Icfs  ftill, — afm- 

"  gle 
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gle  man— fingle  man  of  the  fociety  is  it" 
or  only  fome  prime  enchanter  ?)  will  be  able  fird 
"  to  move^  and  then  to  raife  the  world."  Without 
Hopping  to  bow  before  thefe  improvers  upon 
Archimedes,  or  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  their 
miraculous  pivot,  out-doing  fo  far  the  wooden 
peg  of  Malutnbruno  or  Pactolct^  let  us  try  to 
find  out  what  this  fame  pivot  is  made  of,  as 
a  means  of  difcovering  bow  it  is  to  be  faftened, 
and  how  twirled  about,  in  the  head  of  that 
(otherwife)  lifelefs  animal,  the  people,  whom 
thefe  knights,  fquires  and  magicians,  are  to  ride 
and  guide,  it  feems,  through  the  mofl:  aeriall 
regions  of  reform.* 

The 

*  See  the  renO"Vvned  hifloiiesof  Don  Qj/?xcie  and  of  Valen- 
tine  and  Orfon.  See  alfo  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Socict/, 
of  the  30th  of  December,  1791.  "  We  again  entreat  you  t6 
**  look  around  for  men  fit  to  form  thofe  ftahle  fupports  on 
*«  which  Ireland  may  reft  the  Lever  of  Liberty.  If  there  be 
"  but  ten^  take  thofe  ten.  If  there  be  but  two,  take  thofe 
"  two.  (If  there  be  but  cne^  I  fuppofe  they  may  make  a 
Pivot  or  a  Pactolci  of  him)  and  truft  with  confidence  to  the 
"  fincerity  of  your  Intention,  thejuftice  of  your  caufe,  and 
"  the  fupport  of  your  country." 

Archimedes  again  ! — Firft,  I  fuppofe,  the  Jit  men  in  the 
country  focietics  are  to  form  the  fupport  or  fulcrum  of  liberty- 
lever  f 


The  gentlemen  defcribe,  themfelves,  "  the  capa- 
city  and  comprehenfton  of  this  their  beloved  princi- 
"  pie,"  by  means  of  whofe,  I  fuppofe,  equally  be- 
loved pivot,  they  are,  colledively  or  individually, 
to  work  fuch  wonders.  ISfo  wonder  they  melt  at 
the  very  idea,  when  "  it  takes  in  every  individu- 
al  ( every  man^  and  every  woman  too^ — ferioufly, 
it  does  \ — but  its  all  in  the  way  of  principle ;) 
"  of  the  Irifli  nation  — embraces  them  all ; — 
calls  an  equal,  and  honeft,  eye  over  every  mo- 
ther and  mother's  fon  of  them  ; — embracejj 


lever,  which  Ireland  is  to  hold  In  her  ozun  hand, — when  flie 
,!^ets  properly  perfonified  or  embodied.  Then  the  mother  fo- 
ciety  above  here,  or  fome  fingle  child  of  her's,  is  to  clap  in 
the  pivoty  on  which  and  round  which,  and  up  and  down,  and 
every  way  (it  being  a  well-fitted  pivot,  and  the  lever  a  well- 
made  lever)  the  whole  is  to  turn : — and  then  Ireland  and  this 
fociety,  or  her  "  lingleman"  or  maa-child,  will  agree  which  of 
them  lhall  hold  the  lever,  and  twfrl  the  pivot,  and  hovv  they 

are  to  ufe  both,  and  to  ufe  each  other,  and  the  whole  will 

be  fettled;  and  the  zu orld  WiW  be  moved^  and  raifed,  and 

kept  upy  at  any  height  required^  by  the  fpecftators ; — and  one 
end  of  the  lever  will  be  up, — and  the  other  end  then  cannot  be 
down  /— rO  rare  philofophy  !  Benign  and  great  fpirit  of  More^ 
and  divine  fpirit  of  Plato^  hov/  eclipfed  are  your  lofty  viiions ! 
Hear  of  our  Republic,  and  our  Utopia,  and  bluln  for  the  cold 
biirrennefs  of  your  hearts  and  imaginations ! 

«  all 
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all  that  think  (and  do  not  think)  and  feels  for 
"  all  That  fuffer  (and  do  not  fuffer  !)"— If  this 
be  not  philanthropy, — where,  on  earth,  is  phi- 
lanthropy to  be  found  ? — If  this  be  not  all  "  in 
the  finceriiy  of  their  fouls,"  where  does  fmce- 
rity  exhl  ? 

But  not  only  does  it  feem  that,  to  eniancipate 
all, — all  are  adually  to  be  reprefented  in  the  le- 
giflature  ; — it  is  laid  down  that  our  whole  le- 
gijlainre  mufl  be  rcprefentative.    If  the  words, 
"  a  reprefentative  legiflature,"  mean  any  thing 
Icfs  than  this, — that  we  are  to  have  literally, 
and  bona  Jide^  a  French  conjiitution^ — a  rcprefeniar 
live  democracy^ — then  have  words  no  meaning. 
It  was  no  more  necejjary  that  the     whole  pow- 
er" of  the  fociety  fhould  refide  "  in  four  words" 
than  in  five,  or  in  fix,  or  in  any  other  number, 
however  innocent  or  good  kind  of  words  they 
might  be.    It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  few  words  more,  to  exprefs  their  real 
meaning  in,  would  feem  fo  great  to  gentlemen, 
who,  if  not  mafters  of  words,  are  mafters  of  no- 
thing under  heaven.  Nor  is  it  obviouily  to  be 
conceived,  that  a  mere  fondnefs  for  the  quaint, 
the  far-fetched,  and  the  oi^trc^  or  an  infantine 
fondnefs  for  a  coral  and^bells,   would  tempt  a 

whole 
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whole  foclety  to  repeat,  and  repeat  again,  words 
conveying  a  perfedly  different  meaning  from  what 
the  thinking,  or  rather  leading  part  of  it,  inlend- 
ed  either  to  be  expreffed  or  to  be  coUedled  from 
them,    "  A  reprefentative  legiflature  is  the /)i?/^r 
Jiar  of  our  political  falvation*     — "  Natural 
right ^  too,  and  eternal  jujiiceo  ughtEVER^,  we  are 
told,  to  be  eflablifhed  without  cotnpromife  or  refer- 
"  vatton-\,'*  Yet  entire  natural  rights  and  artificial 
or  political  orders  feem,  at  firft  fight,  a  little  at 
Variance ;  and  that  they  are  as  much  fo  in  their 
effects  as  in  principle^  thefe  gentlemen  fufficiently 
unfold*     "  Every  other  rank^'   we   are  told, 
confpires'^  with  theHoufe  of  Commons  againft 
the  people — "  againft:  their  privileges^  their  plea"* 
^^fures,  their  homely  happinefs^  their  Jlre-fide  enjoy-  . 

*  Addrefs  to  other  Societies  of  United  Irifhmen,  Novem- 
ber the  30th,  1792.  See  alfo  the  addrefs  to  the  Delegates  of 
Reform  in  Scotland,  November  the  23d,  1793.  "  Univer- 
fal  emancipation  with  reprefentative  legijlature^  is  the  polar 
principle  which  guides  our  fociety,  and  fhall  guide  it,  through 
all  the  tumult  of  factions  and  fluifluation  of  parties/*  See 
alfo  the  four  words  in  the  addrefs  to  the  Citizen  Soldierj 
November  the  30th,  1792.  ' 


t  Addrefs  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  London,  O<flo- 
ber  thp  26ih,  1792. 
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"  inents,^^ — Juft  heaven!  what^^-W^,  what  devilry 
does  this  thing  called  rank  or  privileged  order  make 
of  mankind, — if  this  be  the  defcription  of  its 
rage  againll  the  people  who  fupport  them  ? — 
And  if,  as  thefe  gentlemen  tell  us,  thefe  higher 
ranks  are  but  "  the  balluftrades  which  adorn  the 
arch," — if  they  do  not  form  any  part  of  what, 
as  a  cement  at  leafl,  /upper ts''  the  arch, — and 
Tf  they  thus  demoniacally  confpire  againft  the 
whole  happinefs  of  the  unfortunate,  devoted 
people,  who,  ujithout  any  recompence^  it  feems, 
or  any  political  life  or  necejjify^  fupport  them^ — 
why  ! — why  I  alk,  fliould  the  people  allow  fuch 
a  deftrudive  ornament,  for  an  inftant,  to  conti- 
nue ?  Why  fhould  "  natural  right  and  eternal 
juftice,'*'  for  an  inftant,  be  "  compromifed'*  or 
deferred  ?  and  why  ftiould  not  "  a  7iational  Houfe 
"  of  Commons,  in  its  origin,  its  form,  its  features, 
"  and  its  fpirit,  reverencing  the  people,  and  not 
"  confpiring,  with  every  other  rank,  againft 
"  them*" — why  ffiould  not  ftich  aHoufe  of  Com- 
mons be  eftabliftied  ;  and  when  eftabliftied,  why 
fliould  it  not  extirpate  thofe  hordes  of  confpirators 
againft  the  people  and  againft  itfelf? — Why 
fliould  it  not  fweep  away  thofe  ufelefs  and  de- 

*  Addrefs  to  the  Irifh  Nation,  January  the  25th,  1793. 
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ftVufllve  ornaments, — a  king,  and  lords,  and  land- 
lords, and  gentlemen, — ellablifh  iiatiiral  right  in 
its  full  and  unmixed,  and  imprefcriptible,  and 
lAcontroulable  fovereignty, — ellablifli  in  fme, 
"  liberty  and  equality, — or,  in  two  words  (which 
^re  but  the  half  of  four) — eftablifli  "  rcprefenta- 
tjvc  IcgiJIaturCj^ — which  would  foon  eftablifli  all 
the  nji? 

Well !— ajad  fuppofe  tbey  did  eftablifli  lilcrty 
and  equality? — They  are  no  bad  things, — permit 
us  to  tell  you  ;  and  we  flialj  prove  it.  And 
fuppofe  we  did  "  level"  a  little  ?  That  is  no  bad 
thing  either, — if  done  with  wifdom.  Let  us 
hear. — "  It  is  orily  by  the  imlitary  array  of  men 
"  in  whom  the  people  confide,  (the  Volunteers) 
^'  that  obedience  can  be  fecured  to  exijlirig  law  in 
"  the  fpecdy  refiirreclion  of  a  free  Cgnftitiitlon^ — 
"  .of  liberty  and  eqi/al:iy^—\vonh  which  we  ufe 

for  the  purpofe  of  repelling  calumny,  and  of 
"  faying,  that,— by  liberty^  we  never  underftood 
f  ^  unlimited  freedom  ;  nor  by  equality^  the  levelling 
^'  of  property,  nor  the  dejlruclion  of  fubprdinati- 

on*."  For  this  the  Conftitution  is  much  oblig- 
ed to  them  : — fay  not  even  the  French  the  fame  ? 


*  Addrefs  to  Citizen  Soldiers. 
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And  might  not  men  of  much  lefs  ingenuity  than 
thefe  gentlemen,  a6l  as  the  French  have  done, 
or  ever  propofed  to  do,  and  defend  them- 
felves  on  the  letter,  perhaps  on  the  fpirit,  of 
thefe  phrafes  ?  They  are  not  for  unlimited  free- 
dom,— unlefs  it  be  natural  right  ivithout  conu 
fromife  or  refervationJ^  But  if  compromife  they 
mufl, — what  limits  will  they  allow  ?  They  have 
not  yet  exprefsly  told  us.  It  is  hoped  they  will. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  mufl  try  to  conjeclure  what 
they  are  likely  to  be,  from  the  hints  they  have 
thrown  out,  and  the  neceffary  or  natural  implica- 
tions^ that  evidently  lurk  in  their  prcfejfion  of 
faith ^  given  "  fqr  the  purpofe  of  repelling  ca- 
lumny,'* and  therefore  expreffed,  we  are  to  fup^ 
pofe,  fo  as  clearly  to  convey  their  meaning.  It  may 
be  no  part  of  their  fyftem  "  to  level  property," 
— that  is,  utterly  to  level  all  property ;  but  an 
Agrarian  law^  or  many  other  laws  ufeful  in  re- 
publics, and  occafionally  mofl:  ufeful  in  revolu- 
tions, might  remove  much  of  the  prefent  ine- 
qualities of  property.  As  little  may  they  intend 
to  deflroy  all  fubordination.  There  can  be  no 
government  without  fome  fubordination.  France 
herfelf  ejiablijhes  what  fhe  calls  the  fubordina- 
tion of  virtue,  induflry,  and  talents ; — fubordi- 
na-tion to  ekcfed  magistrates y — to  public  funcliona- 
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ries  ; — fubordinatlon  to  them  while  permitted  to 
ie  magillrates  or  funftionaries  ; — fubordination 
to  them, — ////  the  next  revolution. — But  where, 
here,  is  any  fubordination  referved  to  ranks  and 
orders  f  To  hereditary  legiflators — not  to  fpeak  of 
a  king ; — neither  of  them,  furely,  parts  of  "  a 
reprefentative  legiflature," — nor  confijlent^  either 
of  them,  "with  the  iinreferved  and  uncompromifing 
ieftablifhment  of  "  natural  right  — If  the  king 
and  the  lords  were  removed,  would  this  deitroy 
fubordination  ? — No  ! — they  might  tell  us, — there 
might  be  another  and  better,  and  truly  natural 
fubordination, — which  could  not  fufFer,  but  would 
be  eftablifhed  by  their  defl:ru<^ion. — Would  their 
removal  deftroy  property? — "  Still  lefs." — The  re- 
moval of  both  would  fave  money  to  the  nation* 
and  give  it,  (viz.  its  then  honeft  rulers)  a  proper- 
ty to  divide. — Would  their  removal  be  le-veUitig  I 
"  Lefs  ftill." — "  As  if  the  only  leveller  was  not 
the  defpot^  who  cruflies  with  an  iron  fceptre  every 

*  I  am  told  it  was  throv/n  out  in  the  Northern  Star,  a 
Belfaft  news-paper,  that  when  the  nation  had  a  reform,  the 
poor  people  would  have  tobacco  at  fcur  pence  a  poiind\  in 
oiheij  words,  duty-free.  This  was  an  argument  well  put. 
And  if  a  reibrm  would  do  fo  much,  v.-hat  might  not  a  revolu- 
tion do  ? 

rank 
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rank  and  degree  of  fociety  into  one*!*' — ^Nothing, 
we  have  feen,  is  public  liberty  that  is  not  perfect 
public  liberty  ; — nothing  a  Conftitution,  that  is 
hot  a  perfect  Conftitution ;  fo  nothing  levels, 
that  does  not  bring  all  to  a  dead-level ;  and  mm 
but  this  dead-level  is,  it  fecms,  a  conftitutional 
or  political  evil !  Thefe  gentlemen  then,  are  not 
levellers  ;  not  one  of  them,  we  rejoice  in  admit- 
ting, is  yet  a  defpot,  at  lead  in  power. — But 
while  they  deny  that  any  of  them  is  a  King  or  an 
Emperor,  they  feem  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  they 
well  can,  in  confefling  themfelves  of  the  oppo- 
fite  defcription,— jto  wit,  repuhlicam.  "  They 
are  fo  far  republicans,  as  to  defire  a  national 

Houfe  of  Commons  not  confpiring^ — ^with 

every  other  rank^ — againft  the  people^  their  privi- 

"  leges,  pleafures,  &c."  Such  patriots  as  they, 

believing  fo  folemnly  in  fuch  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  people,  could  have  no  violent  objection,  one 
fhould  think,  to  remove  entively  the  ranks  v/hich 
confpire,  as  vvell  as  the  nominal  reprefentatives 
who  by  them  are  feduced  into  the  confpiracy. 
If  thefe  confpiring  ranks  were  defcribed  by  them 
as  any  thing  better  than  inere  and  expciTfive  orna- 
ments^ of  the  Conftitution,  we  might  think  other- 

*  Addrefs  to  ihe  Irifh  Nation,  Januarv  the  25th,  1793. 
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wife.  And  we  Ihould  be  in  abfolute  defpair,  and 
(hould  expe£l  the  entire  and  immediate  diffolii- 
tion  of  the  Conftitution,  if  we  were  not  affured 
of  their  attachment  to  one  part,  o?ie  "  fundamen* 
tal  principle  of  the  Conflitution," — (and  it  is  the 
o?ify  part,  befides  the  eledive  franchife  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  which  I  recolle^l:  them  to  have  exprefled 
themfclves  with  any  feeling,  bordering  on  enthu- 
fiafm  or  even  approbation  :) — it  is — ibat  "  repub- 
Ucan  or  democratic  energy^^^  which,  "  as  well  as 
"  ariflocratical  privilege,  or  regal  prerogative,  is 
"  fandioned  by  the  fmidamental  principles  of  the 
"  Conftitution,  by  all  thofe  memorable  precedents 
"  which  form  its  firfl  features ;  and  by  which  the 
"  juft  and  virtuous  ftruggles  of  our  anceftors,  re- 
"  cognized  by  fucceffive  generations,  po'mt  out  to 
"  us  their pojierity^  when  they  ought  to  interpose, 
"  and  HOW  long  they  ought  to  suffer*.'*  Whe- 
ther they  think  this  the  time  to  interpofe, — or 
that  the  nation  (hould  longer  fuffer^ — and  ho\o 
they  would  interpofe, — the  Vvhole  tenor  and  fpi- 
rit  of  their  addrefles,  to  countrymen  and  to 
folicited  confederates,  to  Citizen  Soldiers^  and 
to  the  foldiers  of  fcduclian  may  fomewhat  ex- 
plain. 

t  Addrefs  to  the  Iri£h  Nation,  January  the  :5lli,  1793. 
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That  this  is  pretty  nearly  the  tifne  for  the 
people  to  interpofe,  we  are  fcarce  permitted  to 
doubt,  when  we  read  their  counter-proclamation*^ 
— Citizen  Soldiers,  to  arms!"—**  We  will  not 
'*  at  this  day,  fay  they,  condefcend  to  quote  au- 
thoritie3  for  the  right  of  having  and  of  ufing 
arms  (I  fuppofe,  of  ufmg,  and  of  declaring  an 
intention  of  ufing  them,  in  any  pojfible  manner  ?  J 
but  we  will  cry  aloud,  even  amidfl  the  ftorm 
raifed  by  the  witchcraft  of  a  proclamation,  that 
to  your  formation  was  owing  the  peace  and  pro- 
"  tedion  of  this  ifland,  (fo  far  true :)  That  to 
"  your  relaxation  (which  was  almoft  as  neceffary 
as  theirformation^  has  been  owing  its  relapfe  in- 
"  to  impote7ice  and  infignijicancc, — (a  relapfe  which 
has  not  yet  happened;) — to  your  renovation  muft 
'*  be  owing  \x.%  future  freedom  y  and  its  prefent  tran- 
*'  qidllity.  You  are  therefore  fummoned  to  arms,--^ 
*'  IN  ORDER  to  preferve  your  country  in  that  guard- 
"  ed  quiet,  which  may  fecure  it  from  exteriial  hof- 
"  tility,  and  to  maintain  that  internal  regimen 
throughout  the  la?id,  which,  fuperfeding  a  noto- 
rious  police,  or  a  fufpected  militia,  may  preferve 
**  the  bleffings  of  peace,  by  a  vigilaJii  preparation 


•  Addrefs  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  publilhed  in  De- 
cember, 1792. 
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for  war^ — What  /pedes  of  war  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for, — what  fpecies  of  "  internal  regimer^^ 
feems  intended, — whether  the  infinuated  purpofe 
was  to  guard  againft  "  external  hoflility,"  may 
be  collected  from  their  denouncing,  at  the  fame 
moment,  "  a  fufpecied — Fencible  Militia," — from 
fummoning  their  foldiers  (they  fuppofe  themj 
to  arm  "  in  fpite''  of  fuch  a  militia,  "  and  in 
virtue  (ingenious  virtue  !)  of  two  proclamations" 
— (one  of  them  iffued  againft  men  arming  on 
the  very  principles  of  this  fummons  of  alarm ; 
—the  National  Guards) — and   from   the  wifli 
which  "  they  cannot  help"  expreffing,  "  that  all 
foldiers, partaking  the  palTions  (yes,  xh^ pajjlons !) 
and  intereft  of  the  people,  would  remember,  that 
they  were  once  citizens, — that  fedudion  made 
"  them  foldiers, — ^but  nature  made  them  men.'* 
— It  is.  one  fhould  think,  rather  a  new  way 
of  "  preparing"  for  a  foreign  war,  to  perfuade 
the  foldiers  that  it  is  their  duty  to  defert.  It 
is  rather  a  fymptom  that  the  country  itfelf  is 
internally  "  in  danger," — but  not  ?nerely  from 
its  bad  government, — when  foldiers,  who  had 
taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  king,  are  to 
be  leffoned  into  the  chriftian  cafuiftry  that  their 
duty  to  man,  to  nature,  or  the  God  of  na- 
ture, now  requires  of  them  a  holy^  civic  per- 
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jury.  This  indeed  is  vigilances—this  indeed  h 
preparation  ; — it  is  morality,  it  is  patriotifni,  it 
is  religion !  It  would  be  the  very  thing  they  pro- 
fefs  to  aim  at, — internal  regimen  throteghout 
the  land  — the  regimen  of  fueh  men  as  can 
hold,  or  continue  to  be  feduced  by  fuch  lan- 
guage ; — —the  wretched  tyranny  of  wretched 
tyrants  and  (were  it  not  for  their  delu- 
fion  and  innocence)  their  (till  more  wretched 
Haves, 

But  it  would  afifwer  little  piirpofe  thus  to 
prepare  the  foldiers  of  every  defcription  for  this 
empire  of  peace^  if  the  people  at  large  were  not 
with  equal  vigilance  prepared  for  it.  To  them, 
therefore,  one  and  ally  it  became  neceffary,  it  ihould 
feem,  to  difpenfe  a  revelation  of  glad-tidings ^  not 
more  new  than  it  is  extraordinary,  fummed  up  in 
that  moft  convenient  and  mod  comprehenfive,  and 
no  doubt,  mofl  palatable,  of  all  popular  principles, 
— that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  with  impu- 
nity— only — whatever  they  pleafed  to  do; — no  ' 
more ! — Thefe  amiable,  tender-hearted  gentle-  ^ 
men,  thefe  friends  to  liberty  without  Hcentiouf- 
nefs,  to  the  Conjiitutiony  and  to  No-Conjiitution  of 
their  country,  "  wish,  they  tell  the  people,  to 

PROSCRIBE  fiich  an  incongruous  and  monjlrms 
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conjunElion  vf  terms  as  penal  law,  not  only 
^  from  a  digcji  vf  the  laius^  but  from  the  didionary 
"  of  the  language*  /"  But  we  may  pafs  this  by, 
as  a  piece  of  fuch  precious  nonfenfe,  that  igno- 
rance and  turbulence  themfelves,  all  the  de- 
mons ef  difcord  and  all  the  furies  united,  could 
not  have  fent  it  into  the  world,  had  they  confider- 
ed,  for  a  fmgle  moment,  the  confequences  of 
fuch  a  declared  dodrine  to  their  otun  charac- 
ter,  if  they  were  as  indifferent  as  demons 
and  furies  could  be,  to  all  its  confequences  on 
the  opinions  a7id  conduct  of  the  people.  Inde- 
pendent,  however,  of  this    rhapfody,  this 

flight  of  genius,  fcorning  and  foaring  above; 
all  art  and  cunning^  too, — ^they  tell  the  people 
what  their  Society^  emphatically,  "  does  defire\^* 
and  what  they  the  people  mud  defire  too  and 
infift  on,  no  doubt, — if  not  funk  in  the  Icthar- 

gy  of  corruption." — "  Yes,  countrymen,  fay 
^'  they,  we  do  defire  that  extended  liberty^  whicli 

may  allow  you,  as  citizens,  to  do  ichat  you 
^'  ivilU — provided  you  do  not  injure  another,  or 

f  Addrefs  to  iKe  Irifti  [Nation,  January  tht-  25ih,  1793,  on 
itlie  abfolute  ncceflity  of  provincial  and  naiional  conventions. 
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"  rather  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  others 
"  without  doing  injuftice  to  yourfelves."  That 
there  is  an  innocent  and  conftitutional  fenfe  in 
which  thefe  words  may  be  taken,  and  that  many 
who  approved,  miderftood  them,  if  they  under- 
ftood  them  at  all,  in  fome  fuch  fenfe,  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  deny : — but  neither,  I  think,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  words  bear  alfo  a  fenfe  and 
application  much  more  flattering  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  which  the  people,  leftured  and  ad- 
drelTed  as  they  here  are,  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  adopt  than  the  conftitutional  and  fafe  one. 
This  "  extended  power  of  doing  what  they 
will, — all  the  good  they  can,  &c/' — they  would 
probably  chufe  to  enjoy,  fubjed  to  limitations  of 
which  they  the  people  only  fliould  be  the  judges  \ 
— which  would  get  rid  of  all  unreafonahle  con- 
iroul^  all  the  con/piracies  of  other  ranks  againft 
them,  and  only  make  them  the  fovereign^  and 
the  government  a  democracy.    The  very  next 
fentence  feems  to  put  out  of  doubt  the  meaning, 
or  at  leaft  the  probable  eifed,  of  thefe  words. 
"  Yes  countrymen,  we  do  wifh  for  an  equality  of 
"  rights^  which  is  conjlitutional^ — not  an  equality 
"  of  property^  which  is  impoJfthleJ^    The  rights 
of  the  lowejl  commoner^  it  fliould  feem  then,  are 
to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Lord  of  Parliament^ 
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and  the  rights  of  both  lord  and  peafant  to  thofc 
qE  the  king  ?  we  (hall  then,  no  doubt,  have  and 
keep  a  king  and  lords ;  for  thcfe  pcafants  and  com- 
moners of  all  kinds  will  never  find  out  that  incqiia- 
lity  is  not  equality  ;  nor  will  any  body  ever  whifper 
in  their  ear, — that  lords  are  but  meiiy  or  that  the 
crown  is  become  "  a  croivn  of  thorns as  our 
focicty  have  on  fome  occafion,  well  defcribed  it. 
— Yes,  countrymen,  we  do  long  for  ^  (how  they 
wax  warm  in  kind-heartednefs  !)  we  do  long  for 
another  equality  and  uce  hope  yet  to  fee  it  realiz- 
ed/^ — (Now,  ip.deed,  comes  "  the  new  order 

of  things!")  An  equality  confifting  in  the 

power  of  every  father  of  a  family  to  acquire, 
f '  by  labour,  either  of  body  or  mind,  fomething 
beyond  a  mere  fubfiflence, — fome  little  capital 
"  to  prove,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  old  age,  or  mif- 
fortune,  a  fafe-guard  for  his  body  and  his  foul, 
a  hallowed  hoard,  that  may  Hft  him  above  the 
hard  neceffity  which  druggies  between  confcience 
and  corruption ;  that  may  keep  his  heart  whole 
and  his  fpirit  ere£t,  while  his  body  bends  be- 
neath  its  burden ;  make  him  fling  away  the  wages 
^'  of  venality,  and  proudly  return  to  an  humble 
*'  home,  where  a  conflitution  that  looks  alike  on  the 
"  palace  and  the  hovel^ — may  ftand  at  his  hearth, 
a  tutelar  divinity,  and  fpread  the  Egis  of  equal 

"  law. 
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"  law,  to  guard  him  from  the  revenge  of  thofe 
"  who  offered  him  the  bribe,  and  offered  it  in 
"  vain.*." 

Is  this  addrefled  to  the  people^  or  is  it  not  ? 
And  in  what  climate,  in  what  country,  in  what 
fublunary  world,  and  under  what  difpenfation  of 
creative  or  governing  wifdom,  have  we  been  born 
and  do  we  live,  if  this  old  new  golden  this 
dream  of  poetry,  this  defpair  of  philanthropy, 
philofophy  and  common-fenfe,  can  be  "  realiz- 
ed'* among  us  ? — And,  ;/  realized  it  cannot  be  ; 
— if,  among  us,  tinder  every  conceivable  conjlitu* 
iion^  there  mufl  be  crowds  of  perfons  weak  in 
body,  in  mind,  and  in  means  even  of  fubfift- 
ence, — weak  in  one  or  all  of  thefe,  from  nature^ 
from  habits,  or  from  accident, — unable  to 
"  hoard,"  happy  to  be  able  to  live,- — expofed  to 
temptations,  becaufe  they  are  men,  and  to  inju- 
ries, becaufe  others  alfo  are  men, — if  palaces  and 
hovels,  fo  long  as  nature  is  nature,  and  proper- 
ty exifts,  there  7nii/i  be,— if  7io  equality  of  law 
can  make  the  palace  a  hovel,  or  the  hovel  a  pa- 
lace,-—can,  in  every  thing  equalize  their  protec- 
tion, or,  to  the  eye  of  the  world  at  leafl,  or 


^  Addrefs  to  the  Irifh  Nation,  January  the  25th,  1793. 
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pierliaps  iil  any  view,  can  equalize  their  enpy- 
ments ; — ^what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  men, — if  they 
had  confidered, — if  they  knew  what  they  do, — 
(which,  fnrely  a  great  majority  of  them  do  not !) 
— who  take  from  the  unhappy  poor  even  the  flen- 
der  and  precarious  enjoyments  allotted  them  ; — ' 
who  poifon  the  little  happinefs  within  fheir  reach, 
by  teaching  them  to  grafp  at  prhantoms  not  in  na- 
ture—who take  from  them  cheerful  induftry  and 
humble  content,  and  moderated  or  reprefTed 
paflions,  and  kindnefs  to  neighbours  and  gra- 
titude to  benefadors,  while  they  infpire  them 
with  idle  and  often  rapacious  and  unprincipled 
difcontent,  ferocious  animofities,  and  brooding 
fentiments  not  of  unthankfulnefs  merely,  but 
hatred  and  revenge;  who  teach  them,  that  evils  of 
life,  and  of  their  fortune,  are  owing  entirely  to  the 
intolerable  oppreffion  of  a  tyrannical  conflitution, 
to  a  wicked  and  fyftematic  confpiracy  of  all  the 
jich  and  all  the  great  againft  their  domeftic, 
and  homely,  and,  God  knows,  little  enviabk 
happinefs  ? — What  language  is  adequate  to  the 
branding  of  pradices,  which,  at  a  time  of  fuch 
ferment,  when  almoft  every  thing  feemed  prac- 
ticable, nothing  impolTible,  if  men  but  dared  to 
Tufh  forward, — play  before  the  eyes  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary  multitude  fiich  diftrading  iUu- 
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fions;  fcattering  firebrands^  fcattering  ambigui- 
ties ;  now  bolting  out  fome  tremendous  maxim, 
as  in  fcorn  of  caution,  now  feebly  explaining  or 
half-retrading,  not  as  in  candour,  but  as  if  the 
covering  were  to  be  vifibly  alfeded,  and  ftill  leav, 
ing  the  original  flrong  impreflions  to  work  their 
way  into  the  popular  heart,  and  to  be  there,  in 
the  mod  poifonous  fenfe  perhaps,  received  and 
cherilhed,  nay,  to  acquire  new  venom,  and  per- 
fect fatality,  from  the  uncultivated  judgments -and 
excited  frenzies  to  which  they  are  addrelTed  and 
accommodated. 

Such  are  the  principal  opinions  and  fentiments 
with  which  their  country  and  the  world  have  been 
favoured,  by  this  wonder-working  fociety.  Th^y 
fpeak  fufficiently,  it  fhouid  feem,  the  kind  of  re- 
form they  would  aim  at,  and  the  means  they 
would  ufe.  That  the  workmanfliip  exceeds  th^ 
materials,  their  ftile  the  fentiment,  cannot  be  faid, 
where  both  are  incomparable.  The  paflages  quot- 
ed fliev/,  that  they  fuit  each  other  to  a  miracle — 
"  conjurant  amice'''  may  be  faid  of  them  to  the 
very  letter.  As  they  hold  out  France  forever,  as 
a  fort  of  infpired  inftruftor  and  perfedl  model, — 
fo  muft  they  forever  fpeak  her  language ; — our 
-tt^  language  of  Britain^ — that  language. 

Heavens ! 
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!Heavens !  which  bore  our  Milton  through  Pan- 
demonium, through  Chaos,  and  through  the  Em- 
pyrean,— which  railed  his  Satan,  and  his  Devils, 
as  far  above  the  Gods  of  the  mighty  Homer  him- 
felf,  as  our  religion  is  above  brutality, — this  lan- 
guage wants  nerve,  wants  fire,  wants  foul,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  immortal  conceptions  of  every  ftrutting 

devotee  of  modern  manhood  !  Hence  does  this 

auguft  fociety  take  every  "  affiliated  fociety'* 
under  her  maternal  wings. — Hence,  when  fhe 
fends  forth  her  epiftles,  paftoral  or  evangelical, — 
"  you  have  our  ideas,  Anfwer  us,  and  that  quick- 
ly.  This  is  not  a  fwie  to  procrajiinate.^^  Hence 
al*e  our  Volunteers  called  on,  as  from  the  dead, 
by  the  powerful  incantation  of — Citizen  Soldiers  ; 
—hence  do  city  journeymen-manufacturers  ftart 
into  National  Guards, — For  "  laws  amidft  arms," 
we  have  "  liberty  and  equality  — and,  for  a 
Conftitution  including  a  fovereign  to  whom  w^e  re- 
ftored  that  infignificant,  unhappy  thing,  a  free 
kingdom^  we  have  a  harp  (an  unilrung,  bloody 
harp !)  ivithoiit  a  croivn"^.  Hence  is  almoft  every- 
thing 

*  *•  Inter  arma  Leges'  ^one  of  the  mottoes  of  the 

Lawyer's  Corps. — "  Liberty  and  Equality/*  it  is  faid,  with 
the  device  of  a  Bonnet  of  Liberty,  and  a  pike — (th^ir  enemies 
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thing  an  organ  which  is  no  adual  part  of  bur 
Conftitution,  nothing  organized^  it  ftiould  feem, 
that  is  fo.  The  foeiety  is  every  way  refpecbable,. 
— becaufe  they  "  fit,  without  mace  or  beadle — 
Parliament  is  only  to  be  laughed  at, — ^being  "  a 
"  myjiery^  a  crafty  a  corporation'^  And  hence 
the  fun  himfelf,  our  good  old  drudge  the  fun,  who 
does  our  ordinary  bufinefs  pretty  punftually  and 
well,  and  for  whom  it  is  not  clear  we  have  yet 
"  a  fuhjiitute^' — even  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
P^ine  on  a  county  meetings — unlefs  it  meet  in  the 
form  of  an  electoral  body  deputed  by  primary  af- 
femblies.  If  met  in  any  other  way,  or  for  any 
other  purpofe  than  to  chufe  Delegates  to  a  Pro- 
vincial Convention,  or  as  preparatory  to  a  Nati- 
onal one,  the  freeholders,  however  numerous, — 
even  after  "  three  millions"  have  entered  "  the 
"  temple"  of  the  Conftitution, — can  be  but  "  a 
"  few  freeholders  Jhivering  in  the  corner  of  a 
"  county  hall," — without  right  or  competency  to 
exprefs  the  authoritative  will  of  the  nation, — 

called  it  a  dagger)  and  a  Harp  without  a  Crown,  were  among 
the  intended  en figns  of  the  National  Guards. — It  is  but  fair  to 
mention  that  thefe  (if  they  really  exifted,  as  dcfcribed)  were 
r.o  otherwife  imputable  to  the  Society  fpoken  of,  than  as  con- 
fequences  of  the  unregulated  zeal  of  fome  of  its  members,  or 
fome  individuals  of  the  ir.ultitude  infecled  by  ksextravaganceSb 

and. 
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and,  it  fhould  feem,  from  the  contempt  with 
which  they  are  treated  as  an  ordinary  or  recognized 
body  in  the  Conftitution,  without  right  to  de- 
clare, or  power  to  contribute  to  the  public  caufe 
by  declaring,  their  own  will  or  opinion*.  From 
the  fame  cau.e  alfo,  and  from  the  infmuated  pro- 
tnife  of  a  community  perfedly  equalized^  ha^  the 

*  "  Truft  as  little  to  your  friends  as  to  your  enemies  in  a 
*'  matter  where  you  can  a6i  only  by  yourfel'ues.  The  Will  of 
"  the  Nation  muft  be  declared  before  any  Reform  can  take 
"  place.  It  is  not  there  fore  any  clafs  however  numerous,  any 
"  fociety  however  refpeftable,  any  fubaltern  affembly,  that 
"  have  either  right  or  competency  to  exprefs  that  authorita- 
"  tive  will.  Nothing  lefi  than  the  people  can  fpeak  for  the 
"  people. — This  competency  refides  not  in  a  few  freeholder^ 
*'  Ihivering  in  the  corner  of  a  county  hall,  but  only  in  the 
**  whole  community  reprefented  in  each  county  (as  at  prefent 
**  in  Antrim)  by  parochial  delegation,  and  then  from  each 
**  county  by  baronial  delegation,  to  provincial  conventions, 
*•  the  union  of  which  muft  form  the  awful  will  of  the  people 
**  of  Ireland." — Addrefs  to  Citizen  Soldiers. 

Thus,  we  fee  the  nation  means  reprefentatives  fent  to  a 
National  Convention^  by  the  I"rench  mode  of  eledlion ; — and 
its  will  the  will  of  thefe  reprefentatives.  Yet  the  nation  is  to 
do  every  thing  for  it f elf — to  xmhneitrh  friend  nor  foe,— ^ 
— in  other  words,  to  truft  no  living  foul  except  the  men,  and 
the  creatures  and  devotees  of  the  men,  who  give  advice  fo  dif- 
int.erejiedio  fafe  and  fo  praciicahle, 
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little  addition  of  Efqidre^  heretofore  not  abfo- 
lutely  defpifed,  at  leaft  in  the  country,  and  ahnofl 
as  "  good  cheap"  as  that  of  gentleman  in  the  law, 
— been  fo  difcredited  and  difcarded,  that  the 
Squire  of  the  parifli  hirnfelf  cannot  venture  to 
ufe  it  on  a  Sunday  ,  and  every  friend  of  the  peo- 
fie  that  is  clapped  into  a  refolution-chair^  whatever 
be  his  title,  or  whatever  his  trade,  fteps  ye  for- 
ward into  the  world, — with  a  mod  charming  mo- 
defty, — ^IdAVihimfelf — plain  Coriolaniis^  in  other 
words,  or  plain  Cato  ! — Hence  too  has  a  fociety, 
which  poor  Mr.  Young,  the  philofophical  farmer, 
takes,  in  his  fright,  for  a  Jacobin  Chib^  been  al- 
mofl  ruined  in  character  in  the  North  for  no  bet- 
ter or  more  conjiitutioiial  reafon,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out,  than  becaufe  they  are  not  Jaco- 
bins,—becaufe  "  they  are  not  violent  enough" 
—and  becaufe  they  have  a  Duke  at  their  head, 
and  a  few  Members  of  Parliament  of  their  body. 
— Hence  has  the  imagination  of  the  people  been 
feduced,  and  hence,  if  the  fedudion  fhould  con- 
tinue, would  even  the  morality  of  the  people  be 
corrupted,  by  the  general  following  of  a  fort  of 
ftile  ( coinpofttion^  it  may  be  truly  called)  which 
Sparta  would  have  defpifed  as  unmanly,  Athens 
as  taftelefs  and  vicious  ;  one  fo  fpiced  and  be- 
peppered,  that  it  mufl  render  the  mental  palate 

3  callouSj, 
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callous,  at  length,  to  every  thing  not  irritating 
and  inflaming,  to  every  thing  fimple,  nutritious, 
and  digeftive  into  common-fenfe,  and  preferving 
the  tone  of  natural  feeling  ;  a  ftile  of  centos  and 
fragments,  raked  from  the  degeneracies  of  anci* 
ent  Rome,  or  copied, — polygraphed^  I  was  going 
to  fay, — from  the  alienations  of  fickly  France ; 
— bloated,  ftilted,  theatric,  mountebank,  falfe  ; 
— ever  ftraining  after  the  fplendid,  not  content 
with  even  the  luminous,  if  it  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  folid  ; — fubftituting  jingle  for  fenfe,  ftage- 
trick  for  grace,  rant  for  feeling,  witticifm  for 
warmth,  and  a  play  of  fire-works  for  eloquence  y 
facrificing  truth  itfelf  to  fome  unhappy  antithe- 
fis,  and  rilking  the  peace  of  an  empire  for  an 
alliteration. 

The  labours  of  this  fociety  approached  their 
crifis  or  confummation,  when  the  fummons  to 
arms  ifTued  to  the  Citizen  Soldiers.  Government 
and  the  people  feemed  now  fairly  at  iflue — That 
"  committal  of  national  character  feemed  already 

made," — which  once  made, — though  ever  fo 
rafhly, — the  nation  had  been  told,  by  the  very 
perfons  who  thus  committed  them,  they  could 
not  retreat,  unlefs  with  "  infamy  and  oblivion." 
. — We  then  had  only^  it  feemed,  "  to  advance 

"  with 
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lullb  adivCy  not  pajjive  perfeverance^  with  man- 
ly  confidence  and  calm  deterniination,  fmil- 
"  ing  with  equal  fcorn  at  the  blufter  of  official 
"  arrogance,  and  the  whifper  of  private  malevo- 
*^  lence, — U7itil  we  had  planted  the  fag  of freedom 
on  the  fummii^  and  were  at  once  vi^lorious  and 
^'fecure'^r 

Not  to  be  alarmed  at  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
not  to  take  fome  meafures  to  av^rt  the  impend- 
ing calamities,  feemed  blindnefs,  or  infenfibility, 
or  neutrality,  or  confpiracy.  A  new  fociety, 
"  the  Friends  of  the  Conftitution,  Liberty  and 
Peace,"  now  therefore  came  forward  with  an  ad" 
drefs  to  the  nation,  certainly  not  a  faultlefs  one, 
nor  thought  fo  by  themfelves,  but  which  it  feem- 
ed necelTary  to  hazard,  however  hafty  or  imper- 
fed,  in  order  to  fave  the  Conftitution  from  per-  ° 
haps  inftant  danger,  and  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war  from  the  nation.  I  mention  the 
circumftance,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  defending 
this  fociety  againft  the  mifapprehenfions  even  of 
fo  refpectable  a  man  and  writer  as  Mr.  Young, 
nor  with  the  paltry  view  of  raifmg  its  charac- 

*  Addfefs  to  the  Delegates  for  Reform  in  Scotland,  No- 
vember tlie  23d,  1792. 

ter 
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ter  by  deprefling  that  of  the  fociety  whofe  con^ 
du(5t  I  am  treating  with,  I  think,  ncceffary  feve- 
rity  ; — but  for  the  purpofe  of  mentioning  a  foci 
worthy  of  fome  attention,  in  the  fubjed  before 
us ; — that,  at  the  moment  when  this  declaration 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Conftitution,  &c.  was  pub- 
lifhed,  they  knew  not  that  the  Conftitution  itfelf, 
which  they  bound  themfelves  perfonally  to  de- 
fend, would  fland  many  months.    Some  of  them 
had  reaibn  to  fear, — on  the  authority  of  informa- 
tion, not  raflily,  they  thought,  to  be  defpifed, — 
that  the  attempt  might  then  be  too  late ;  that  the 
opinions  and  views  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  then  become  decidedly  and  deter- 
minedly republican ;  that  a  reform,  having  been 
fo  long  deferred,  would  not  then  fathfy  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  ftem  or  turn  this  po- 
pular torrent,  would  be  fruitlefs  as  to  the  Confti- 
tution, and  probably  deftruclive  to  the  feeble  op- 
pofers.  The  experiment,  hov^^ever,  feemed  worth 
the  hazard  ; — and  it  was  made,  with  that  mixed 
anxiety,  refolution,  and  exultation,  which  mark- 
ed no  vulgar  attachment  to  country,   and  to 
that  Conftitution  which  was  to  confirm  its  liberty 
and  enfure  its  peace.    If  the  declaration  of  this 
fociety  did  not  fave  the  Conftitution,  or  preferve 
peace,  it  affuredly  contributed  to  both  rhefe  pur- 

pofes. 
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pofes,  6r  tended^  at  leaft,  to  compofe  that  fer- 
ment in  the  popular  mind,  the  confequences  of 
which,  perhaps,  no  man  could  forefee. 

A  reform,  as  well  as  the  prefervation  of  the 
Conftitutlon,  a  reform  indeed,  even  as  a  means 
of  preferving  the  Conftitution, — having  become 
an  object,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  bring  back 
within  the  limits  of  conftitutional  purfuit,  thofe 
who,  from  whatever  caufe  or  motive,  had  ftray- 
ed  from  the  path,  and  whofe  errors  m.ight^  it  was- 
thought,  do  eifential  injury,  either  by  mifleading 
their  fuppofed  numerous  followers,  or  by  alienating 

the  timid  or  cautious  friends  of  reform.  Some 

reputed  leaders  among  our  United  Iriflimen  were 
therefore  requefted  to  explain,  if  they  would  not 
retrad,  certain  paffages  in  their  Citizen-Soldier 
manifefto  ;  particularly  the  phrafe  "  a  Reprefen- 
tative  Legiflature,"  the  impropriety  of  which 
feemed  not  to  have  been  confidered,  and  to  be 
then  admitted  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  fomething 
of  this  kind  might  have  been  done.  But  there 
are,  in  proportion,  ftill  fewer  focieties  than  indi- 
viduals, who  canfider  either  the  duty,  or  the  f)oint 
of  honour,  of  retracing  an  erior;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  neither  the  general  cefifure  paffed  by 
the  new  fociety  on  /edition^  levelling,  tenets,  and 

intemperance^ 
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intvinperance^  nor  the  profecution  then  juft  cam- 
menced  againft  two  members  of  the  United  Irifh- 
men,  for  diftrihuting  this  very  addrefs  to  the  Ci- 
tizen Soldiers,  contributed  to  difpofe  thefe  gentle- 
men to  the  meafure  recommended  ; — or  if  fome 
of  them  were  fo  difpofed,  their  voice  was  drown-* 
ed  in  the  crowd. 

Inftead  therefore  of  any  explanation,  or  any 
thing  amounting  to  an  explanation,  of  exprefTions 
either  obnoxious  or  mifconceived; — inftead  of  any 
refolution  to  fupport — (no  matter  whether  from 
mere  abftrad  opinion,  or  from  conviclion  of  po- 
litical propriety  and  expediency) — our  Conftitu- 
tion,  when  reformed  ; — inflead  of  any  declaration 
that  they  would  fupport  the  Monarchy^  and  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  which,  after  their  repeated  ho- 
mage to  principles  apparently  tending  to  fubvert 
thefe  branches  of  the  legiflature,  it  might  be 
natural  enough  to  have  expeded,  or  required 
from  them  ; — the  fociety, — to  remove  "  the  art- 
"  fully  and  groundlefsly-excitcd  fears"  of  "  w"ell- 
"  intentioned  aiid  fmcere  friends  of  reforrh," — 
declared  oftly,  that  the  object  "  of  their  inftitu- 
"  tion  was  (it  might  be  thought  they  meant  to  fay 
it  then  was,  and  even  then  it  might  feem,  perhaps, 
not  their  only  objed)  an  iivpartial  and  adequate 
S  Reprefentation 
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Reprefentation  in  Parliament*.'*  A  reprefen-* 
tation  which,  if  taken  with  all  their  previoufly 
declared  political  opinions,  commentaries,  eft'ufi- 
ons,  and  hints,  might  well  pafs  for  a  legijiature 
entirely  and  abfolutely  reprefentative^  if  not  in  its 
direct  injlitution^  yet  in  its  necejfary  confequenceu 
The  nation,  it  feemed,  was  to  be  reprefented  per 
capita^  or  individually  and  a6:ually, — which  would 
be  "  impartial  — and  it  was  fcarce  to  be  fup- 
pofed^  that  any  thing  lefs  than  a  purely  reprefenta-^ 
tive  legiflature  would  be  "  adequate"^  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  that  "  extended  liberty," — that  "  equali- 
ty  of  rights — that  perfectly  equal  independence^: 
protection,  happinefs,  &c.  &c. — (not  to  mentioa 
the  profcription  oi penal  law ) — which  the  people 
had  been  taught  to  exped:  from  what  it  was 
thought  proper  to  call  the  reformed  or  remvaU 
ed  Conftitution. 

But  the  fociety  did  worfe  than  not  explain  their 
former  publication,  or  their  mif-conceived  and  ca- 
lumniated opinions.  They  refolved,  that  "  it 
"  was  the  duty  of  every  member  to  diflribute  their 

public  refolutions and  that,  if  the  gentle- 
men  accufed  really  diftributed  that  addrefs,  "  they, 
"  in  fo  doing,  afted  agreeable  to  the  fentiments,  and 
"  therefore  merited  the  approbation  of  the  fociety.'* 

^  Refolutions  of  December  the  a3d,  1792. 

Thus 
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Thus  did  they  refolve, — either  that  the  addrefs 
was  in  itfelf,  defenfible  and  proper  ;  or  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  their  fociety  to  dif- 
tribute  all  their  refolutions,  however  improper  or 
indefcnfthle.  The  latter  principle  they  cannot  pro- 
fefs  ;  for  it  would,  morally  fpeaking,  fomething 
more  than  qualify  them  for  the  fociety  of  Botany 
Bay.  It  would  be  profefling  themfelves  Men  of 
the  Mountain — confpirators  againft  all  mankind, 
or  againft  all  whofe  intereft  and  views  differed 
from  their's,  or  thofe  of  their  leaders.  They 
muft  then  have  adopted  the  former  opinion,  which 
defends  their  addrefs  as  proper  in  itfelf ;  and  it 
refts  with  the  public  to  judge  of  them,  as  a  foci- 
ety, by  what  they  have  pubhfhed,  and  by  what, 
even  after  warning  and  admonition,  they  continue 
to  defend. 

But  perhaps  we  miftake  this  matter  all  the 
while,  and  they  are  a  marvelous  proper,  and 
moft  conftitutional  fociety,  and  have  nothing  to 
anfwer  for,  unlefs  it  be  an  original  fm  of  an  un- 
common fort,  one  acquired,  not  loft,  at  their  poli- 
tkal  baptifm.  From  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  fo- 
ciety (I  think  they  fomewhere  tell  us  the  very  day) 
to  that  ftill  more  aufpicious  one,  when  they 
manifcftoed^  if  I  may  not  fay  out-lawed^  the  king 
»nd  ouf  lord  lieutenant,  they  did.,  thty  publifhed — 
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nothing  in  the  lead  degree  improper  ; — ^nothing 
under  heaven, — and,  for  froof  if  you  requirp 
proof, — lo, — (as  they  fay)  their  tejl^  "  adopted 
"  on  the  eftahlijliment  of  the  fociety,  and  unjform- 
"  ly  taken  by  every  member  on  his  admilTion 
a  proof  as  fatisfadory,  as  if,  on  an  indiftment  for 
any  little  offence,  fuch  as  treafon,  murder,  &c» 
it  were  given  in  evidence,  that  the  fa6i:  was  im- 
pojjihlc ;  for  that  the  young  gentleman,  the  pri- 
soner, was  horn  fomewhat  above  twenty-one  years 
before,  and  that  then  he  was  a  fweet  little  cherub  ; 
that  he  cried  a  little,  indeed,  at  times,  and  did 
his  beft  to  difturb  the  nurfe  and  the  family,  but 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  much  noife,  and 
upon  the  whole,  was  as  innocent  as  any  of  their 
lordlhips  on  the  bench.  With  fuch  a  defence  the 
court  and  jury  could  not  but  be  fatisfied  :  it  muft 
difarm  even  thofe  mercilefs  "  folicitors  of  law  and 
"  general  attorny's,"  who,  we  are  told*,  "  near- 
ly blafted  in  their  cradle''  thefe  gentle  babes, — > 

"  The  moft:  r^plenifhed  fweet  work  of  nature, 

—  girding  one  another 

*•  Within  their  innocent  alah after  arjm  !■ — 
"  A  hook  of  prayers  upon  their  pillow  — 

There  is,  we're  told,  a  ^ife  bird,  the  Oftrich, 
^nd  another  bird  called  (from  its  wifdom,  I  dp 


^  Addrefs  to  the  Nation,  January  25th,  1793. 
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ruppofe)  the  Dotterel^  which,  if  clofely  purfued, 
hide  their  head,  a  little  beyond  the  eyes,  in  fome 
bufh,  and  then  think  themfelves  as  fafe  and  as 
fnug,  as  if  neither  feather  nor  hinder-parts  were 
expofed  to  fhot  or  difcovery.  It  would  be  un- 
fportfman-like,  it  would  be  a  crying  fm,  to  flioot 
at  th,e  poor  animals  in  this  their  felf-fatisfied  ftate 
of  fecurity  and  compofure  ;  but,  furely,  it  is  not 
required  of  human  virfue — ^not  to  laugh  at  them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  V. 

I  THINK  I  have  now  (hewn  that  if  there  did 
not  exift  in  this  country  a  fpirit  of  repuhllcanifm 
that  might  endanger  the  Conftitution,  there  had 
at  leafl  appeared  fuch  fymptoms  of  that  fpirit,  a^ 
juftificd  a  degree  of  apprehenfion,  and  required 
from  the  true  friends  of  reform, — but  particular- 
ly from  all  extraordinary  conventions  of  the  people 
or  their  delegates,— fuch  explicit  declarations  and 
flrong  counteraQion  as  might  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  dangerous  opinions,  remove  fufpicion 
of  their  own  motives,  and  promote  that  union, 
without  which  there  is  no  ftrength.    It  appears, 
I  think,  that  a  plain  man  jnight  declare  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  without  its  following  inconteftibly, 
that  he  either  fabricated,  or  was  infeded  by, 
"  a  minifterial  calumny"  againft  the  people. — I 
was  prepared  to  have  proved  this  at  Dungannon^^ 
by  reading  paffages  from  feveral  of  the  publica- 
tions I  have  criticifed,  and  from  a  few  others  in 
the  fame  fpirit,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Norr 
them  Province,  but  particularly  from  the  town 
of  Belfaft. 

I  thought; 
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1  thought  at  firfl  it  would  be  neceflary  to  do  in 
thefe  letters,  what  I  had  intended  partly  to  do  at 
Dungannon  ;  not  only  to  trace  the  opinions  I 
fpeak  of  through  the  publications  of  the  j^rch- 
foctety  in  town,  the  mother  and  inftru6lrefs  of  all 
the  little  ones,  but  to  fliew,  by  other  publica- 
tions, that  great  bodies  of  the  people  appeared 
either  to  have  been  apt  fcholars,  or  to  have  anti- 
cipated their  teachers.  I  am  happy,  however,  to 
think  I  need  not  enter  into  fo  difagreeable  a  de- 
tail.— The  principles  and  opinions  I  fhould  con- 
demn in  certain  people  of  the  North,  and  thofe  I 
have  already  criticifed  in  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Convention,  and  in  the  United  Iriftimen  of 
this  town,  are  fo  much  the  fame,  differing  only 
in  a  little  moreorlefs  of  drefs  or  colouring,  of 
the  wild  or  the  extravagant,  &c.  kc.  that  any 
minute  difcuffion  of  the  former  feems  unneceffa- 
ry ;  and  our  United  Iriflimen  here  holding  evi- 
dently the  grand  fabbath  of  fpells  and  infeclion, 
the  expofure  of  their  myfteries,  and  of  the  "  dou- 
ble-fenfe,"  in  which  they  juggle  and  palter  with 

the  objei^s  of  their  delufion,  mufl  undeceive  the 
people,  or  nothing  from  me  can. 

But,  befides ;  not  only  the  people  in  general 
who  have  been  mofi:  forward  in  our  late  poli- 
tical warfare,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  very 

fociety 
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foCiety  which  has  chiefly  mifled  them,  may  well 
be  fuppofed,  innocent  in  their  motives,  and  par- 
donable  even  in  the  exceptionable  part  of  their  con- 
dud.  The  general  principles  on  which  they  fet 
out,  making  allowance  for  perhaps  too  much 
warmth,  or  for  fome  unguardednefs  of  expref- 
fion,  natural  to  perfons  dwelling  in  imagina- 
tion on  the  public  grievances  which  it  is  their 
profeflTed  objed  to  remove,  appear  to  me  not  only 
praife-worthy,  but  highly  fo.  It  is  only  on  ac- 
count of fiibfequent  extremes  and perverfions  of  thofe 
principles^  that  either  reprobation  or  reprehen- 
fion  feems  deferved ;  and  for  thefe  I  confider 
the  leaders  only  as  properly  accountable* 

That  fome,  even  of  thofe  leaders,  did  not  under- 
ftand  certain  moft  exceptionable  expreffions  and 
meafures  in  their  real  and  proper  fenfe,  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe.  The  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  followers  under- 
flood  thefe  thing5  may  thence  readily  be  conceived* 
Thefe  gentlemen  confide,  in  the  general,  much 
more  than  they  criticife,  and,  fo  they  are  tickled,, 
and  dazzled,  and  confounded,  they  are  content. — - 
I  can  the  more  eafily  make  allowances  for  the  ma- 
jority of  this  or  any  popular  aflembly,  when  I 
recollecl  that  1  attended  myfelf  very  imperfectly 
to  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  thefe  produdions, 

on 
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on  haftily  reading  them  when  they  came  out ; 
nor  fhould  I  probably  have  perceived  \!^'^K.  fyjlem 
of  pernicious  principles  which  they  inculcate,  had 
not  the  crifis  which  thefe,  and  li milar  produdi- 
ons,  brought  on,  and  the  hold  which  I  found 
they  had  taken  on  the  people,  and  above  all,  the 
proofs  I  have  fince  had  occafion  to  attend  to,  of 
a  determined  and  continued  refolution^  in  this  focie- 
ty,  or  fome  of  its  leaders,  and  adherents,  by  all 
pra6licable  means ^  to  agitate  and  govern  the  popular 
mind*^ — had  not  thefe  circumftances,  I  fay,  awak- 
ed 

*  Among  thefe  proofs  I  reckon  the  reprinting  and  repub- 
liftiing  of  fome  of  the  moft  excepti enable  of  their  addrcfTes, 
— particularly  the  fummons  to  the  Citizen  Soldiers  in  more 
parts  than  one  of  the  north.  That  to  the  nation,  on  the  nc- 
cclTity  of  Convejitions ^  publifhed  the  25th  of  January,  and 
which  contains  fo  much  of  the  precious  efience  of  their  prin- 
ciples, on  penal  law,  levelling,  popular  interpofition  or  irjfur- 
tedion  (when  the  people  has  fuffered  too  long) — the  equality 
they  do  long  for,  the  golden-age  they  do  promife, — the  inlig- 
nificance,  worthlefTnefs,  and  confpiracies  of  the  ranks  and 
orders,  &c.  &.c. — was  fent  for  republication  CD  Newry,  Jince 
the  Dimgannon  Coiivertion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Printer  chofe  to  proceed  in  it. — I  allude  alfo  to  attempts  to 
calumniate  and  raife  prejudices,  zahjz  r.evejfary^  againft  the 
principles  and  "  cknfm"  of  perfons  who  liirely  have  gone 
far  enotigh^  in  oppofition  to  government,  but  who  unfortu- 
T  natelr 
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ed  my  particular  attention,  and  convinced  me 
that  either  the  principles  adopted  and  propagated 
by  this  fociety,  mufh  be  expofed,  or  a  great  part 
of  the  people  miifl:  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
wretched  and  dangerous  delufion. 

That  our  Conftitution  has  confiderable  imper- 
feftions,  and  its  adminifliration,  of  courfe,  confi- 
derable abufes,  feems  as  certain  as  that  thoufands 
can  fee  and  feel  the  abufes,  for  one  that  can 
either  trace  their  true  caufes.  judge  of  a  fafe  re- 
medy,— or  compare  the  imperfedions  and  advan- 
tages, and  determine  the  degree  in  v/hich  one  or 
other  of  them  predominates.    The  deprefTion  of 
our  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  and  that  of  our  whole 
People,  as  a  People,  began  of  late  to  appear  to 
many  Proteftants  to  be  the  fame  ;  while,  to  fome 
others,  it  appeared  that  a  Reform  alone  would 
give  to  the  people  their  due  weight  in  the  Con- 
ftitution,  but  that  the  Reform  was  only  to  be  had 
by  the  union  of  the  whole  people,  which  union, 

nattly  have  fhewn  fome  apprehenfion  for  the  conftitution  and 
peace  of  the  country.  I  reckon  alfo  among  ihefe  proofs,  the 
putcry  raifed  againft  government  for  meofures  limply  ol  [elf- 
/l''fincQ..  2iX^fl.rcj2,'iai{cs  to  anarchy,  as  well  as  of  national  de- 
tV.;ce  ap^ainf:  "  extr/nal  hoiUlit}'.'' 

again. 
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^  again,  could  only  be  had  by  making  it  an  obje6l 
to  the  Catholics  to  join  in  it.  At  all  events, 
therefore,  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  penal  laws 
feemed  equally  neceffary,  whether  as  a  means  or 
preparation  for  a  Reform,  or  as  in  itfelf  an  ulti- 
mate objed.  It  is  a  happy  flate  of  things  where 
it  is  the  obvious  intcreft  of  man  to  do  juftice  to 
his  fellow-man.  It  faves  a  world  of  virtue  ; — a 
quahty  which  it  is  more  proper  to  believe  in  than 
prudent  to  depend  on,  as  the  fole,  or  principal 
agent,  in  any  great  fcheme  of  public  good. 

Thefe  arguments  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
true  as  they  were  in  themfelves,  and  peculiarly 
impreffed  as  they  have  been  on  the  minds  of 
many,  ever  fmce  Ireland  recovered  an  indepen- 
dent legiflature,  and  fmce  that  legiflature  appear- 
ed to  be  not  as  truly  National,  as  it  was  not  Bri- 
iijij,  feemed  to  come  home  to  every  fenfe  and 
feeling,  and  to  warm  convidion  into  paffion, 
when  the  aftonifliing  revolutions  which  the  w^orld 
had  lately  exhibited,  and  which  appeared  only 
indeed  in  a  train,  were  dwelt  on  for  a  moment 
by  any  ardent  mind. 

The  bold  and  dazling  experiment  of  France 
raifed  and  fpread  a  flame  of  enthufiafm,  which 
T  2  nothing, 
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nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  degeneracy  of  France 
herfelf  into  fanaticifm  and  cruelty,  could  have 
reprefTed  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  or  com- 
mon-fenfe.  Twenty-four  millions,  not  of  rude 
and  unlettered  barbarians,  but  of  men  formed 
and  cultivated  by  their  country,  by  their  climate, 
and  by  the  magnificent  profufion  and  faftidious 
delicacy  of  defpotifm  itfelf,  to  fcience,  art?,  tafle 
and  refiiiement ; — men  fo  high  in  all  thefe  that 
the  world  fpoke  their  language,  without  being 
fubject  to  their  empire  , — men  who  taught  Bri- 
tain herfelf  to  glory  in  her  own  Conftitution*  ; — 
and,  after  fpeculating,  under  the  m.alk  of  iight- 
nefs,  on  liberty  as  on  virtUy  had  teen  led,  by  re-!' 
gal  impolicy  and  national  gallantry,  to  inhale  her 
nmple  and  fublime  fpirit  in  America  ; — -fucb  a 
nation^  burfling  in  a  moment  the  fhackles  of  ages, 
and  acquiring  that  poiver  of  felf-government, 
which  it  feemed  as  inconceivable  they  fhould  want 
the  ability^  as  that  any  nation  fhould  want  the 
ivill^  to  ufe,  for  tJ?eir  o-ivn  true  happinefs  ; — this 
was  a  fpcd:acle,  which  he  who  could  behold  with- 
out exultation  at  the  new  and  immenfe  career  of 
happinefs  that  feemed  opening  to  the  human  race 
itfelf,  muft  ha\e  been  wife  indeed  in  the  know- 

*  Montefquieu  in  particular. 

ledge 
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ledge  of  man,  and  chilled  into  caution  by  the  fe- 
vere  philofophy  of  hKtory,  or  he  mufl:  have  been 
fnieided,  in  head  and  heart,  by  prejudices  and 
paliions  the  fubjeds  of  pity  more  than  praife,  or 
by  honeft  and  frequently  felf-pluming  dullnefs, 
\vhofe  errors,  if  feldom  fatal,  are  feldom  gene- 
rous. 

To  men  neither  of  the  firfl:  nor  lall  of  mortals 
— "  longing  after'*  a  Jiate  of  perfection^  yet  not 
recollecting  that  immortality  alone  could  reveal 
fueh  a  rtate ; — to  many  fuch  men,  their  honed 
and  ardent  wiflies  appeared  the  next  thing  to 
proofs ; — it  appeared  not  impollible,  and  foon, 
from  the  felf-deceptions  of  imagination,  half-pro- 
bable, that  the  et<periments.  yet  made  in  the  moral 
and  political  world,  were  as  iniperfed:  as  many  in 
the  phyfical  v/orld  ; — that  no  conclujlon  could  be 
drawn  from  what  had  been  to  what  might  be  ; — ; 
that  new  difcoveries  were  equally  to  be  expected  in 
all  the  objects  and  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  that  if  v/e  could  draw  the  thunder  from 
the  clouds,  we  might  eradicate  or  prevent  the 
birth  of  paflion  in  man,  or  if  vre  could  foar 
above  the  clouds,  from  the  properties  of  air,  we 
might  rife  above  human  weaknefs  from  the  gene- 
ral ftudy  and  application  of  metaphyfics ;  it  ap- 
peared 
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peared,  in  fine,  that  when  fuch  a  nation  as  France 
had  overturned  tyranny^  they  mud  neceffarily,  or 
as  a  matter  of  courfe,  ejlahlij}}  liberty ; — that  this 
liberty,  for  any  thing  we  could  tell,  jnight  be  as 
new  to  the  world  as  the  means,  or  the  agents  of 
its  accomphfhment ;  that,  in  defiance  of  all  that 
hitherto  paffed  for  wifdom  and  experience,  we 
7night  now  behold  a  more  than  golden-age, — a  jno- 
ral  and  political  millenium.  To  the  bleflings  of  this 
new  difpenfation,  enthufiafm  could  fcarce  permit 
herfelf  to  imagine  bounds »  War  was  to  ceafe  ; 
the  wolf  to  dwell  with  the  Iamb,  and  the  infant  to 
lead  the  young  lion ! 

At  a  time  when  fentiments  like  thefe  were  far 
from  uncommon  among  us  ; — I  can  almoft  vouch 
for  their  exigence,  for  fome  of  them  are  not  very 
unlike  what  were  my  own  ; — at  a  time  when 
many  of  us  formed  wijhes^  yet  fcarce  knew  what 
v^T,  or  what  the  world,  fhould  dare  either  to  wifh 
or  expect,  from  the  daily  miracles  that  were  dif- 
playing  themfelves, — ^it  is  not  furprifmg  that  fome 
among  us  turned  their  views  upor^  this  our  little 
ifiand,  one  of  the  prime  favourites  qf  nature,  and 
on  i?^  gallant  people,  equal,  I  will  fay,  to  any  on 
earth,  if  nature,  capacity,  and  almofl  a  fuperar 
bundtince  of  life  were  done  juftice  to.  Could 

any 
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any  man,  could  any  of  ourfelves  at  leaft:,  born 
above  brutes,  or  ranking  above  the  vegetable, 
fay,  that  this  country,  and  this  people,  were 
what  they  ought  to  be^ — what  they  could  remain^ — 
what  it  would  not  be  ten  thoufand  fhamelefs 
iniquities  to  allow  them  to  remain,  even  if  our 
people — but  that  was  impoffible,— could  be  co/u 
tented  to  be  fuch  as  they  were  ? 

No ! — this  country,  this  people  of  ours  (and 
I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  fay  fo)  could  not  re- 
main as  they  were.    Our  Catholics  had  already 
begun  to  move. — Apprehenfions,  and  a  caution 
not  difcreditable,  often  mod  honourable  and 
moft  necelTary  in  political  men  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  oftenfible  refponfibility,  who  would  ferve 
their  country,  not  (hock  opinions, — had,  in  the 
fpring  of  ninety-one,  prevented  the  humble  peti- 
tions of  thefe  deprefled  men  from  making  their 
way  to  our  legillature. — Even  old  and  fteady 
friends  were  afraid  to  agitate  the  queftion.  The 
nation,  or  the  high  political  powers  of  it,  were 
conceived  unripe.    Certain  parties,   either  hav- 
ing or  thought  to  have  their  ufe,   might  be 
broken,  and  the  Catholics  not  ferved,  nor  the 
nation  united.    The  Catholics  refolved  to  renew 
their  applications  in  the  following  fefTions.  The 

refolution 
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refolution  proved  them  men,  and  the  opinion 
that  they  required  but  adoption  to  become  bre- 
thren, began  thence  to  gain  more  ground  among 
the  Proteflants. — Belfaft  had  the  honour  of  lead- 

ing  the  v/ay.  The  new  faith  underwent  jufl 

fo  much  oppofition  as  to  make  it  thrive.  

In  the  autumn  of  ninety-one  they  formed  the 
firfl  fociety  of  United  Iriflimen,  foon  followed 
by  that  of  Dublin,  who,  in  right  of  her  feat, 
endowments  and  dignity,  alTumed  the  politico- 
pontifical  chair. 

As  I  have  ftated  the  abufes  of  this  lafl  fociety, 
(the  only  one  of  which  I  recollect  any  publi- 
cation, except  the  original  declaration)  and  as  I 
find  myfelf  obliged  to  fay,  that  fuch  abufes  al- 
mofl:  neceffarily  belong  to  its  too  popular  foun- 
dation^ and  to  its  affumption  of  a  political  lead^ 
wdth  which  this  fo  popular  foundation  is  radically 
incompatible,  I  owe  it  to  juflice,  and  to  my  own 
confifiency,  to  defend  xho.  firfl  principles  on  which 
thefe  focieties  w^ere  formed,  and  which  neither 
their  mifapplication  nor  perverfion,  neither  the 
follies  nor  crimes  of  thofe  who  profefs  them, 
have  yet  determined  me  to  retracl  or  be  afhanied 
of. 
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The  nlme  United  Irijhmen  expreffes  their  grand 
J^rinciple, — Union  among  Irijhmen,    Take  from  it 
the  cloiid  thrown  over  it  by  the  condud  of  thofe 
who  affumed  it,  and  I  conceive  no  name  in  this 
country  higher,  non^  .  of  more  patriotic  devo- 
tion, none  more  expreflive  -of.,  the  Jiate  and  72^'- 
cejjities  of  our  country,  or  more,  confident  with 
all  that  is  due  to  that  -  nation  with  which  we 
are  connedled  through  our  common  fovereign, 
or  to  that  fovereign  himfelf,  who  is  the  imme- 
diate bond  of  our  connection.    The  principle, 
expreifes  the  great  necejfity  that  we  fhould  be  a 
NATION,  and  ufe  the  only  means,- — union  in  a 
national  fpirit^ — a  national  fpirit  in  our  people, 
producing  a  more  perfectly  national  fpirit  in  our 
legiflature.    It  expreffes  the  neceffity  of  oblite- 
rating for  ever^  all  fave  the  mere  hiftoric  and 
warning  memory  of  the  fad,  that  any  part  of 
our  people  had  been  a  hoftile  colony,  a  foreign 
fettlement,  or  a  trading  fadory,  paying  to  the 
country  whence  they^  came  fubjedion  for  fupport^ 
and  cheriftiing  againft*  their  adopted  and  now 
natural  country,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  againft 
the  native  inhabitants, — 7iow  their  countrymen^ — 
a  fpirit  of  unextinguifliable  hoflility,  as  an  eter- 
nal principle  of  felf-defence»    It  expreffes  the 
principle,  that  we  ihould  not  vainly  attempt  to 

TJ  arreft 
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»refl:  the  efflux  of  time,  nor  impioufly  coun- 
terad  the  benevolent  progrefs  of  nature,— that 
we  fhould  allow   all   wounds  to   clofe,  nor 
attempt  to  give  to  Enmity  the  moft  mortal,  natu- 
rally, as  the  moft  odious  of  human  beings,  a  blaf- 
phemous  and  miferable  immortality.    It  expreffes 
the  principle,  that  we  fhould  now,  at  length, 
when  fafely  we  may,  become  one  people  en- 
joying ONE  LAW, — from  whence  muft  flow,  as 
a  neceffary  confequence,  a  legijlature^ — to  every 
iruly  and  comprehenftvely  henejicial  purpofe^ — nati-^ 
legiflature  fufficiently  connected  in  fpirit 
and  intereft  with  our  people,  and  with  the  whole 
people  ;  devoted,  of  courfe,  to  their  intereft,  in 
the  moft  enlarged  and  liberal  fenfe,  not  to  the 
petty  and  degrading  monopolies  of  any  part  of  it, 
— colonial  or  native,  proteftant  or  catholic,  arif- 
tocratic  or  popular, — and,  as  little  (I  was  going 
to  fay — ftill  'lefs)  devoted  to  any  excliifive  or  pre- 
i-alent  int-ereft  of  our  ally  or  confederate  Britain, 
—with  whom  fate  has  connected  us,  and  from 
whom  we  never  can  be  feparated,  unlefs  by  fome- 
thing  worfe,  if  not  more  pitiable  than  madnefs, 
either  of  Britain  herfelf,  forcing  us  to  believe 
our  intereft  and  opinions  of  intereft,  irreconcile- 
able,  or  of  our  owa  people,  thinking  an  equal 
confederacy  by  law,  and  a  nearly  equal  confede- 
racy in  fuel,  not  fufficient,  and  refolving  to  pur- 
chafe 
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cl>afe  by  the  horrors  and  rifks  of  civil  war,  th^ 
perhaps  unhappy  independence  of  a  name. 

The  nation  was  to  be  raifed^ — as  a  nation  ; — * 
tlie  people,  as  the  people^  were  to  be  raifed  into 
greater  confideration  and  confequence,  and,  of 
courfe,  power.  This  could  only  be  through  a 
popular  fpirit^  direded  to  what  feemed  the  only 
fojfible  means^  union^  to  obtain  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  reform.  The  enthufiafm  of  the 
times  at  once  afforded  the  opportunity^  and 
pointed  out  the  necejjlty  of  ufing  it ;  fhewed  at 
once  the  good  that  might  be  dojie,  and  the  dan- 
ger  of  not  attempting  it. 

While  a  flame  of  liberty, — -no  matter  whether 
well  or  ill-underftood,' — was  embracing  the  world, 
were  our  Irifh  Catholics  alone  of  the  human  race, 
to  catch  no  portion  or  particle  of  its  lambent 
fubtlety  ?  Were  they  fiever  to  remember  that  they 
alfo  were  men  ?  Having  joined  their  Proteflant 
brethren  in  demanding  juftice  from  Britain  (for 
join  us  they  didy  and  to  their  ferious  aiTiflance 
alone, — if  to  any  thing  that  the  people  did,  we  owe 
our  fuccefs*;)  were  they  fo  dull  of  nature,  orfo 

degraded. 


*  It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  our  Proteftant  reformifts, 
thai  we  regained  the  independence  of  our  legiflature  without 
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degraded,  as  never  to  recolle<5]:,  never  to  apply 
^o  themfelves,  as  Catholics,  the  example  which 

v/e 

Catholic  aid,  and  might:  without  it  gain  a  reform.  Gentle- 
men forget  the  almoft  difgraceful  failures  of  two  Conventions, 
aiming  at  a  reform  merely  Protettant  ;  the  only  one  that  then, 
perhaps,  could  appear  praFiicable.  They  forget  alfo  that  the 
Volunteers  of  our  Olympiad  (may  I  call  it)  of  eighty-tnvo  were, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  neceflarily  Catholic,  the  Protef- 
tants  who  could  bear  the  expence  of  the  afTociations  being 
there  comparatively  few.  But  they  forget  a  fa6l  of  chief  pro-^ 
minence  in  our  hiftorical  tablet,  which  few  of  our  a6live  Ca- 
tholics of  the  day  have  themfelves  much  attended  to,  I  ima- 
gine ; — that  the  Catholic  body,  however  filent  or  apparently 
ina6live,  were  rendered  poiver^ful  fupporters  in  the  revolution 
of  eighty-two,  by  their  adoption  (let  me  name  it)  at  the  fird 
Dungannon  Convention.  "  The  facred  right  of  private  judg- 
ment  in  matters  of  religion,"  was  there,  for  the  Jlrji  time, 
declared  by  a  body  of  the  Proteftant  people,  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  againft  Catholics  rejoiced  in, — "  as  a 
'*  meafure  fraught  auith  the  happiejl  confequences  to  the  union 
and  PROSPERITY  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland."  Thefe Jirfi^ 
feminal principles  of  national  union  and  toleraiionhtm^  thus  fpread> 
from  a  fort  of  authority,  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  in« 
flantly  and  fo  warmly  returned  and  vivified  by  declarations  from 
every  quarter,  that  it  became  evident  we,  at  laft,  vnderjlood, 
and  nverc  determined  to  cultivate,  the  only,  and  finally  irrefiflible 
means  of  national  emancipation.  The  hint  was  equally  under- 
ilood  among  ourfelves  and  in  England.  We  immediately  had 
"  an  Irifh  Brigade,"  confifting,  profefiedly,  of  Catholics  as  well 
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we  all  gloried  in  as  Iriflimen  ?  Were  they  never 
to  dream  of  faying  to  us—"  We  gained  you 

"  liberty. 

•ps  Proteltants,  and  our  legiflattve  independence  was  wifely 
and  liberally  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain, 

Having  had  the  honour  of  propofing  thofe  declaratory  re- 
folutions  at  Dungannon,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a 
few  words  explaining  the  hiftory  of  the  fad,  and  fhewing  its 
connection  with  our  late  Catholic  revolution.  I  had  fo  drawn 
the  intended  propofition  for  Dungannon,  as  that  it  dedared 
(I  think  I  recolledl aimoft  the  very  words,  and  believe  1  have 
the  flcetch  itftlf  fomewhere  by  me) — that  "  We  anticipated 
in  imagination  that  glorious^  happy,  and,  <we  tntjied,  not 
**  dijlojit  ara,  when,  in  confequence  of  ihc  gradual  operation 
of  thefe  relaxations  of  the  penal  laws,  ail  Qur  countryrien, 
of  whatever  religious  perfuafion,  would  have  an  equal  in- 
t?rejl  in,  and  equally  enjoy,  the  laws,  conftitution,  and  li- 
"  berty  of  their  country."  But  this  fentiment,  and  thq 
cmfummat'ing  views  it  opened,  were  too  bold  for  tlie  infant 
liberality  and  unripe  comprehenfion  of  the  times ;  and  in 
confequence  of  cpnfultations  and  arguments  before  the  meet- 
jng,  I  found  myfelf  obhged  to  fubmit  to  its  amputation  ; — 
fpr  fuch,  in  its  worft^fenfe,' I  confidered  the  furrender.  I 
even  thought  it  necejfary, — in  order  to  carry  a  n^eafure,  in 
which  I  fliould  have  confidered  a  failure  as  the  death  blow  of 
our  emancipation, — to  ufe  arguments  at  the  meeting  addrefled 
to  thofe  who  were  likely  to  be  moved  only  by  the  moft  narro<w 
^nd  illiberal  policy.  In  doing  fo,  I  facrificed  more  perfonal 
iharaSter  than  I  was  aware  of ;  for  I  thought  my  o<wn  private 
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liberty.  Our  name^  if  not  our  arms,  reftored 
"  to  you  a  Conflitution,  which,  had  we  been 

fuppofed 

fentiments  were  too  well  known  to  many  of  the  Delegates, 
and  had  been  otherwife  too  well  proved,  to  be  mifconccived. 
However,  if  I  required  confolation,  I  received  it  from  the 
information  afterwards  given  me,  that,  with  fome  Delegates, 
the  only  convincing  arguments  had  been  thofe  addre^jfed  to 
policy  and  il/iherality,  and  that  but  for  thefe,  they  would  have 
oppofed  the  meafure. — Such  is  man,  and  we  mull  take  him  as 
we  find  him ! 

To  give  greater  force  to  the  meafure,  and  a  ftronger  /e//o:i 
to  all  our  feAs  and  defcriptions  of  men,  I  chofe  for  fecondei? 
of  the  motion  my  friend  Mr.  Black,  now  dilfenting  minifter  < 
of  Derry  (whofe  principles  I  had  long  known,  and  have 
fmce  farther  proved  ;) — a  refolution  which  obliged  mc  to  de- 
cline the  favour  of  bejng  feconded  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  the 
county  of  Donegall,  a  gentleman  of  handfome  fortune,  and 
a  clergyman  of  the  eilablifhed  church,  who  applied  to  me 
for  leave  to  fecond  the  motion,  and  was  fo  liberal  as  to  be 
fatisfied  with  my  reafon  fjpr  preferring  Mr.  Black, — "  that  f 
«  wifhed  the  motion  feconded  rather  by  a  Prejhyterian  minif- 
it  ter ; — that  fed  being  univerfally  believed  mofi  hojlik  to  the. 
"  Catholics^' 

Here  then  appears,  not  faintly  or  obfcurely  fliadowed,  but 
clearly  and  ftrongly  Hietched,  xht  great  outline  ^nd principles  of 
Irifh  and  Catholic  emancipation,  of  which  all  that  has  fince 
been  written  and  done  is,  perhaps,  but  the  illuftration,  finilh- 
ing,  or  execution. 

Among 
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fuppofed  hojllle  or  neutral^  you  never  could 
"  have  either  regained  or  deferved.    Shall  we 

never 

Among  thofe  publications  which  have  moft  fucccfsfully 
illuftrated  this  plan  of  national  union,  by  far  the  firft,  as  well 
as  the  earlieft,  fccm  to  me  to  be  thofe  of  my  relation  Mr. 
Jones,  on  whofe  particular  merits  in  refpe6l  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, a  fpirit  fo  much  refembling  detradlion  has  lately^  I 
find,  appeared,  that  it  has  induced  me  to  reconfider  them  a 
little  ;  and,  fomewhat  interefted  as  1  may  appear  in  the  quef- 
tion,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  if  the  decided,  and  bold, 
and  enthufiaftic  alTertion  of  the  ancient  merits  and  honour, 
and  of  the  prefent  rights  of  Catholics,,  and  of  the  fafety,  and 
expediency,  and  even  ncccfllty  of  reftoring  thefe  rights,— -if 
the  Proteftants  vviflied  for  a  reform, — if  they  vrifhed  us  "  con- 
firmed a  kingdom,  and  not  a  colony,'^ — if  the  able  alTer- 
tion  of  thefe  principles,  even  at  a  time  when  the  advocate 
of  the  Catholics  feemed,  to  fo  many  of  his  Proteft ant  coun- 
trymen, almoft  a  vifionary,  be  merit, — the  teftimonies  to  Mr. 
Jones,  from  the  Catholics,  fhould  be  the  mojl  honourable  that 
they  have  to  bellow  on  any  man  of  their  country. 

Before  I  conclude  this  long  note,  let  me,  as  a  farewell  to 
the  fubje(fl,  obferve,  that  though  I  am  happy  to  fee  the  Ca- 
tholics obtain  liberty  by  any  means  not  occafioning  a  commotion^ 
yet  1  regret  that  the  means  found  neceflary  to  be  ufed,  refleft 
but  little  honour  on  the  legiflature,  and  have  had  confe- 
quences,  the  danger  of  which  may  not  yet  be  entirely  re- 
moved. I  regret  that  Parliament  did  not  take  up  the  bufineft 
t/j  Ume»    They  might  then,  have  given  the  Catholics  all  civil 

liberty 
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*^  never  partake  of,  never  enjoy  that  Conftitutiorr 
which  we  thus  reftored  r"  If  fuch  demands 
of  our  CathoHcs  fhould  be  neither  anticipated 
nor  yielded  to, — wbat^  if  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
times  continued,— what  f?ught  or  rather  m?{/l  be, 
the  confequence  ? — Either  einigration^  to  Jind  a 

liberty  on  the  inflant, — and  fuch  a  portion,  and  earneft,  and 
aflurance  of  a  fpeedy  and  full  participation  of  political  ponuer^ 
as  would,  before  this  day^  have  made  the  country  more  flou- 
rifhing,  at  leaft,  and  happy,— would  have  prevented  all  pof- 
fible  danger  to  its  peace  or  conftitution,  and  probably  have 
made  its  tranfition  at  this  time  into  perfect  liberty ^  a  matter  as 
mucb  of  courfe  and  as  fafe,  as  any  of  the  ordinary  bills  of 
the  feflion.  This  was  my  idea  in  eighty-four,  and  every  thing 
that  hasfince  pafTed,  has  given  me  but  more  reafon  to  be  con-, 
firmed  in  it. — I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  conceding  the  whole 
in  eighty-four,  would  have  been  really  dangerous, — far  lefsj, 
that  doing  fo  now  would  not  be  the  foundeft  national  policy. 
I  think  it  would  be  fuch.  I  have  already  repeatedly  declared, 
fo.  I  only  mean  to  fay,  that  granting  almojl  the  whole  at 
that  time, — grantingall,  except  fuch  a  degree  of  political pauoer 
as,  it  might  rationally  be  feared,  would  occafion  a  revolu- 
tion  or  transfer  of  powers  or  a  violent  and  dangerous  conteft 
for  fuperiorityy — would  have  been  clearly  fafe,  and  therefore 
the  beft  national  policy  ; — and  that  granting  nothing  from 
that  hour  to  this, — not  even  after  the  revolutions  of  the 
times  announced  the  necefTity,  has  brought  this  country  into 
a  fituation  from  whence  it  is  happy  if  it  be  foon  relieved, — 
has  fpread  fufplcions  and  difcontent,  and  given  arms  to  tur- 
bulence, if  not  to  treafon. 
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country, — a  meafure  which  no  morality  could 
cenfure, — or  the  attempt,  by  triwnph  at  homey 
to  recover  or  make  a  country, — the  lawfulnefs  of 
which  would  be  proved  by  the  triumph  itfelf, 
or  the  unlawfulnefs,  by  the  renewal  of  fcenes  not 
even  to  be  remembered,  and  by  the  pradical  exe- 
cution of  penalties  fcarce  admitting  aggravation 
in  their  theory.  Could  the  war  of  eighty-two  fo 
foon  be  forgotten, — how  we  armed  in  fdence,  and 
conquered  by  words  ?  Was  no  preparation  ever 
likely  to  be  made  for  a  moment  that  might  enable 
rights  to  be  taken  which  would  not  be  reftored  ? 
Could  we  be  certain  that  fuch  a  moment  was 
beyond  the  power  of  time  or  chance  to  bring  ? — 
Could  any  man  fay,  that  the  Catholics  (were  all 
other  redrefs  denied)  would  not  be  juftified,  nay 
called  on,  with  all  their  power  and  addrefs,  to 
frepare  for  and  hajlen  fuch  a  moment  ?  Could 
any  man  fay,  that  it  was  right,  that  it  would  not 
be  madnefs,  to  make  "  infurredion^^  feem  "  a 
facred  duty"  in  Catholics,  and  to  make  it  feem 
doubtful,  whether  oppofition  to  fuch  infurgents 
would  in  our  Proteftants  be  a  duty  or  a  crime  ? 
And  if  the  moment  fhould  ever  arrive,  when, 
by  the  fword  or  the  fear  of  the  fword,  our  Catho- 
lics could  didate^ — if  the  natural  fhould  ever  thus 
become  the  political  power  of  the  country ,-^who 
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is  the  man,  what  body  of  men,  would  anfwei- 
for  a  wife,  and  peaceable,  and  moderate,  and 
magnanimous  ufe  of  fuperiority  fo  gained  ? — 
Who  then  would  anfwer  for  a  chriflian  or  god- 
like forgivenefs  of  injuries,  real  or  fuppofed  ? — 
Who,  that  there  would  exift  no  fpirit  of  retalia- 
tion or  revenge,  no  defire  of  indemnifying  for 
paft:  lofles,  or  of  plunder,  under  the  name  of  in- 
demnity or  penalty  or  fecurity  ? — Who  then 
would  anfwer  for  the  confequences  to  the  Con- 
ftitution,  or  the  peace  of  the  country  ? — Who  for 
the  Jiate — who  for  the  church — who  for  even  the 
toleration  of  protejiantifm^ — when  the  multitude 
held  the  fword,  and  even  leaders  might  be  but 
the  inftruments  of  a  mob  ? — Who,  at  leaft^  would 
anfv/er  for  that  honour  and  dignity  of  the  legif- 
lature  which  fliould  never,  if  pofTible,  be  expof- 
ed  to  flain^or  compromife,  nor  appear  to  concede 
to  power,  not  juftice ;  which  fhould  grant — in 
time,  and  from  good- will,  and  as  entitled  to  gra- 
titude,— not  fur  render — in  humiliation,  and  from 
fear,  and  exciting  a  contempt  only  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  continued  obftinacy  or  injuftice  ? — Who 
would  be  the  wife  men  that  would  guarantee 
againft  all  thefe  dangers ;  or  who  the  wifer  men 

that  would  truft  their  forward  guarantee  ?  

There  was  hut  one  uuay^  let  us  agree,  were  there 
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ten  thoufand  out  of  which  to  chufe, — there  was 
but  one  way  which  could  he  fafe.  It  was,  that  the 
people  fliould  unite  to  do^  at  leaft,  if  not  to  oh- 
tain  jujiice^ — to  reftore,  improve,  and  confirm 
freedom ; — that  they  fhould  unite  to  cultivate  a 
deep  and  habitual  fenfe  of  common  intereft,  and 
to  demand  the  indijfoluhle  union  of  equal  laws. 
This  general  fenfe  of  common  intereft  and  gene- 
ral refolution  to  promote  and  procure  its  efta- 
blifhment,  could  have  been  cultivated  in  per- 
haps but  one  way  ; — by  focieties  at  once  politi- 
cal and  focial,  bringing  as  it  were  within  the 
fphere  of  fympathetic  attraction,  thofe  between 
whom  the  laws  had  placed  a  great  gulph,  and 
binding  them  together  by  fuch  great  objeds  as 
the  different  alTociating  interefts  muft,  from  their 
peculiar  political  opinions  and  neceffities,  have 
each  moft  at  heart ; — in  fhort,  by  focieties  of 
United  Irifhmen, — a  name  of  fuch  native  and 
effential  meaning  as  nothing  could  have  blaft- 
ed,  except  a  folly  and  intemperance  aftonifhing, 
if  any  thing  in  folly  or  intemperance  could  afto- 
nifh. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  all  thefe  abufes  of  fuch  in- 
llitutions  ftiould  have  been  forefeen. — That  no 
better  could  have  been  expeded  from  focieties 
X  2  that 
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that  either  fet  out,  or  were  fo  likely  foon  to  be- 
come a  mob,  and,  as  fuch,  fo  dangerous  poflibly 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  fo  deftruftive  to 
the  very  caufe  they  would  lerve. — That  fuch 
focieties  fhould  either  not  have  been  formed,  or 
their  errors  fhould  have  been  more  guarded 
againft.  That  popular  focieties,  like  the  people 
itfelf,  are  a  dangerous  inftrument  of  good.  If 
heavy  a^d  fluggifh  and  inert,  they  are  difficult 
to  move ;  but  once  moved,  acquire  a  momen- 
tum not  at  all  to  be  refifted,  nor  ever,  at  the 
precife  moment  of  propriety,  to  be  flopped.  If 
lively  and  active  and  palTionate,  the  hurricane 
itfelf  is  not  more  deceitful,  nor  its  track  and 
fweep  of  deflrudion  lefs  to  be  calculated  or  fore- 
feen.  That  where  men  can  be  fecure  neither  of 
their  aflbciates  nor  their  inftruments,  nor  of  the 
ufe  to  which  they  themfelves  may  be  put  as  either 
aflbciates  or  inftruments,  they  fhould  not  adl  at 
all,  or  fhould  ufe  fo  much  caution,  that  it  mufl 
be  the  next  thing  to  inadion. 

That  thefe  obje£l:ions  have  but  too  much  foun- 
dation, (for  I  cannot  accede  to  them  in  their  ex- 
tent, nor  think  them  applicable  ftridly  to  all 
circumftances  and  all  times)  the  example  of 
France,  and  what  has  happened  even  here,  has 
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fince  proved.  When  thefe  focieties,  however, 
were  formed,  the  French  experiment  had  but 
little  developed  itfelf, — had  been  confidered  at 
leafl:  with  little  coolnefs ;  and  the  pitch  of  ex- 
travagance to  which  our  mother  fociety  of  Dub- 
lin has  foared,  could  not  eafily  have  been  forefeen 
by  thofe  who  imputed  to  its  leaders  even  a  mode- 
rate fliare  of  common  fenfe,  or  fuppofed  them 
poflelTed  of  any  political  principle  not  terminat- 
ing in  anarchy. 

Thefe  focieties  required,  I  have  obferved,  in 
fome  of  them  at  lead,  a  very  popular  bafe,  in 
order  to  cultivate  popular  union  and  a  national 
fpirit.  It  was  not  immediately  obferved,  but  the 
event  feems  to  have  proved  that  this  very  popular' 
nature, — which  was  abfolutely  neceffary  perhaps 
fox  their  firft,  immediate,  and  preparatory  pur- 
pofe  of  national  union ^ — difqualified  them  in  the 
very  fame  degree,  for  the  higher  purpofes  which 
feemed  to  follow  of  courfe  the  other,  but  which 
require  powers  of  quite  a  different  order, — thofe 
of  leading  in  the  detail,  depths  and  delicacies,  or 
of  pointing  out,  diflinclly  and  particularly,  the 
chief  political  objects  of  this  national  union,  when 
accompliflied,  and  the  means^  at  leafl:  the  befl: 
and  moft  pradicable  means,  of  attaining  thefe 
3  Oujecbs, 
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obje£ls.  Such  popular  focieties, — in  order  to  be 
even  fafe  in  attempting  any  thing  above  the  dif- 
fufion  of  the  fimpleft,  and  moft  incontrovertible, 
and  moft  plainly  applicable  principles, — fhould 
be  qualified  by  the  infufion  of  a  fpirit  not  ftrid- 
ly  popular,  but  fcientific  and  philofophic, — by 
the  intermixture  of  not  merely  a  fev^,  but  a  pret- 
ty numerous  body  of  members  of  fuch  political  in- 
formation ability  and  integrity,  as  would  be 
equally  above  feducing  or  yielding  to  the  igno- 
rance, indifcretion,  or  violence  of  the  many, — 
Now,  fuch  an  infufion  of  fcience,  philofophy, 
ability  and  integrity,  or  at  leaft  the  co7itinued  pre- 
dominaiice  of  fuch  a  fpirit  in  fo  very  popular 
a  body,  mull,  if  it  pretend  to  lead,  as  our  United 
Irifhmen  do,  be  next  to  a  miracle.  The  arifto- 
" '  cratic  *  part,  I  will  call  it,  and  the  democratic 
would  probably,  before  long,  be  an  equal  an- 
noyance to  each  other ;  and  if  there  happened 
to  exifl  in  the  fociety  a  few  would-be  dida- 

I  hope  there  is  no  offence  in  calling  that  the  ar'iflocratlc 
part,  in  which  the  ivijdom  of  a  popular  fociety  refides. — It 
certainly  anfwcrs  as  well  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  ; 
and  thofe  who  think  an  ariflocracy,  in  perhaps  every  fenfe,  a 
foollfh  thing,  cannot  take  it  ill,  that  the  name  is  not  applied 
to  the  majority  of  avy  democratic  boc!)\ 
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tors  or  a  fingle  one,  the  duty  of  the  intelligent 
and  honeft  part  of  the  fociety  would  foon,  it  is 
probable,  be  made  as  difagreeable  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  ufelefs  to  the  public.  To  keep  de- 
magogues from  mifchief  or  the  multitude  from 
folly,  is  a  ferious  occupation,  The  cave  of 
iEolus,  however  occafionally  to  be  'vifitedy  by  a 
Juno  from  a  ~iove  of  empire  or  revenge,  or  by  a 
UlylTes  from  an  ardent  paflion  for  his  country, 
would  require  more  than  the  fceptre  of  an  ^olus 
to  make  it  an  endurable  dwelling,  or  fcene  of  ac- 
tion, to  a  lover  of  peace,  philofophy,  or  the 
mufes*. 

To  remedy,  in  part,  thefe  palpable  deficiencies 
in  the  city  fociety,  an  attempt  was  made  fome 
confiderable  time  ago  to  form  another  fociety, 
agreeing  in  the  great  principles  of  Catholic 

*  Hie  vafto  rex  jEolus  antro 

Luftantes  ventos,  tempeftatefque  fonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  Sc  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indlgnantes, — magrio  cum  murmure  montis, — 
Circum  clanftra  fremunt.    Celfa  fcdet  -Mollis  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens, — moUttqus  artmoSf  iff  temperat  iras. 
Nifaclaty  mar'ia  ac  terras^  calumque profundum 
^ippe  ferant  raptdi  fecunii  verrantque  ptr  auras. — 
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EmanGipation  and  Reform,  but  including  per- 
fons  who  might  differ  in  certain  degrees  of  thofe 
principles,  or  perhaps  as  to  fome  of  the  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect.    The  name  of  United 
Irilhmeu  having  been  even  then  difcredited,  it 
was  to  have  been  facrificed ;  yet  did  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  ability,  integrity  and  moderation,  fear 
the  confequenccs  of  entering  into  a  fociety  even 
thus-  guarded.    The  caution  of  thofe  gentlemen 
may  have  been  no  more  than  neceffary. — The 
general  reafons  for  fuch  caution  have  before  been 
touched  on.     Their  motives  for  it  were  un- 
doubtedly good  ; — but,  by  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  this  fub-poUtical  field,  they  left  it  in  the 
full  poffeffion  of  the  intemperate  and  incapable, 
whom  the  inftitution  of  more  guarded  focieties 
might  have  checked  and  kept  in  order,  if  it 
could  not  reform  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  in  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  extreme  caution  has  not  proved 
extreme  imprudence.  For,  near  two  years  ago, 
in  the  fummer  recefs  of  ninety-one,  and  before 
there  was  in  the  kingdom  a  fmgle  fociety  of 
United  Iriftimen,  I  myfelf,  as  an  a£i:  of  pub- 
lic and  private  duty,  gave  a  number  of  th-e 
firft  men  in  the  kingdom  notice  of  fome "  facts 
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with  which  I  had  been  made  acquainted,  and 
which  it  were  to  be  willied  they  had  thought 
worthy  their  attention  in  the  kft  feflion  of  par- 
liament.— The  facls  to  which  I  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  thefe  gentlemen  were  thefe  ; — that  the 
Catholics  having  been  unfuccefsful  in  attempts 
to  get  a  petition  prefented  to  Parliament  in  the 
preceding  fcffion,  did  intend  to  renew  their  ap- 
plication in  the  following  one — "  That  /  had 
"  Jirong  reafons  to  believe  that  a  number  of  Pro- 
"  tenants,  perfons  of  fome  weight  in  the  North, 
"  had  taken  up  the  idea  of  declaring  in  their  fa- 
"  vour,  and  fhould  the  CathoHcs,  or  the  Pro- 
"  teftants  who  might  fupport  them,  require  af- 
"  fiftance,  there  were,  even  to  ?ny  knowledge^ 
"  men  of  literary  talents  in  this  town,  and 
"  through  the  kingdom,  who  would  devote 
"  themfelves  to  a  principle  that  reftored  liberty 

and  union  to  the  people."  I  went  farther  ;  I 
warned  thefe  gentlemen  againfl:  the  efFeds  of 
"  the  laLe  revolutions  which  feemed  extending 
"  themfelves,  in  preparation  at  leaji^  round  the 
"  habitable  globe; — that  whether  thence,  and 
"  from  the  theories  of  government  which  had 

gone  forth;,  the  riglits  of  citizens  and  men 
"  were  better  under  Rood,  or  only  fuppofed  fo 
"  to  be,  this  effe^l  wuji  equally  follow, — that  all 
Y  power  ^'•^ 
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^  power ^ — all  power — muji  Jhortly  either  moderctte 
"  ^tf^ff^  over-turned.    The  confequence  of 

"  this  latter  circumflance,  who,  I  afked,  fhall 
"  tell  ?  The  very  rijking  of  it  might  be  a  game 
fuiting  defperate  fortunes  or  defperate  princi- 
pies  \  but  if  the  pozvers  that  are^  or  if  the  gen- 
tlejlien  I  addrejfcd^  engaged  voluntarily  in  fuch 
deep  play,  they  v^^ould  do  the  very  thing  which 
men  fo  defperate  would  wifh  them  to  do.  They 
"  wagered  againft  infinite  odds.    They  would 
"  ad  more  prudently  to  "  d'ifcern  the  times' 

Here  WcLs  a  tlew  fort  o!'  confpiracy,— announc- 
ed and  juftified  by,  it  fhould  feem,  one  of  the 
confpirators  themfelves, — to  a  number  of  the  very 
pcrfons  confpired  againft, — and  who  were  told 
how  they  could  not  only  fecure  themfelves  againft 
the  treafon,  but  turn  it  into  triumph.  If  I  ad- 
vifed  the  admiflion  of  my  countrymen,  the  ene- 
my, within  the  walls  of  the  Conftitution,  I  did 
not  conceal  them,  it  muft  be  owned,  in  a  wooden 
horfe,  nor  did  I  affect  to  have  quarrelled  with  them, 
or  any  of  their  "  Inventors  of  wickednefs.'^ 
Perhaps  it  might  be  for  this  reafon  among  others ^ 
which  might  feem  a  fort  o{ pkheianifm  of  principle, 
that  I  had  lefs  credit  with  thofe  of  the  Patrician 
Order.    The  fear  of  being  betrayed  into  any 

thinq; 
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thing  like  agitating  prevailed ;  and  the  people 
were  left  to  God  and  their  rights — in  other  words, 
to  thcmfelves  and  their  own  leaders,  Juft  fo  did 
the  powers  of  France !  Juft  fo  was  introduced  the 
ready  reform  of  the  lamp-iron^  and  the  detefted 
mercy  of  the  guillotine^' — the  exile  and  murder  of 
almofl  all  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  anarchic  defpotifm  of  mobs,  render- 
ed inevitable,  perhaps,  by  the  delay  of  juji  con- 
cefflon^  by  the  delay  of  wife  interpofttion^ — mix- 
ed, if  it  mufl  be,  with  a  manly  and  determined 
oppofition, — of  men  who  had  the  pre-eminent 
intereft  in  the  peace  and  profperity  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  once,  perhaps,  might  have  led  that 
country  with  a  filken  thread,  and  awed  into  im'^ 
potence,  or  condemned  to  their  own  infignifi- 
cance,  all  the  wicked  or  blindly-devoted  minifters 
of  deftruililion. 

If  the  Patrician  and  even  the  Equeftrlan  Order 
left  the  people  to  themfelves,  thefe,  to  return 
the  compliment,  made  a  moil  happy  ufe  of 
their  time  and  liberty.  They  naturally  enough 
took  our  politicians  at  their  word.  If  none  would 
ftart  as  leaders, — ^why,  "  they  would  have  no 
leaders."  It  was  quite  fimple. — They  had  learn- 
ed that  it  was  equal  folly  to  import  a  king  "  from 
Y  2  Normandy," 
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Normandy/'   or  to  accept   a  confignment  of 
leaders^  by  land-carriage  from  College-green.— 
They  were  told,  fome  of  them, — (I  recoiled  the 
time, — tis  a  good  while  ago  ;)  that  if  they  would 
have  no  great  leadeis,  they  might  happen  to  get  a 
few  little  ones,  and  gain  but  moderately  by  the 
change. — It  did  not  fignify ; — they  would  have 
no  leaders.    What  had  the  nation  to  do  but  go 
abreaji? — They  all  know  their  bufmefs, — and 
their  men.    "  hiftind:^  fays  Falftaff,  is  a  great 
matter  J'    The  lion  knows  "  the  true  Prince," — 
and  the  people  the  true  Conjlitution.    They  have 
then  no  occafion  to  think  ; — they  have  only  to  go 
on.    And  if  any  little  mound  inclofure  or  impe- 
diment, fuch  as  a  law,  or  a  principle  of  political 
prudence,  or  of  univerfal  juftice,  or  of  common- 
fenfe,  or  an  array  of  national  property  charader 
and  integrity  (fupported  peradventure  by  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  national  (landing  army) 
fhould  meet  them  on  the  way— they  have  only 
to  go  on  Jlill^ — only  to  a£l  firfl  and  think  after- 
wards,;— to  get  over  the  mound  if  they  can,  if  not, 
down  with  it  as  a  nuifance,  and  dance,  or  build  a 
Babel  on  its  ruins.   When  the  thing  is  done^  they 
will  find  out  or  be  told,  whether  it  is  well  done  or 
not ; — and  when  the  confufion  of  tongues  comes, 
— why,  then  they  will  all  underfcand  one  ano- 
ther. 
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ther.  Happy, — could  we  but  find  out  the  hap- 
pincfs, — ha})py  ftate  of  things,  where  no  man  is 
led,  yet  all  are  leaders ; — where  no  man  follows, 
yet  fomebody  or  other  ftill  goes  foremoft; — where 
no  man  "  trufts  friend  or  enemy,"  yet  ftill  fome 
friend  or  enemy  is  employed  ; — where  every  man 
judges  and  ads  in  every  thing, — and  every  man 
for  himfelf,  no  man  in  the  ieaft  degree  for  his 
neighbour,  yet  ever  and  anon  fome  good-natured 
and  adive  and  difmterefted  citizen  or  other,  "  in- 
ftind"  no  doubt  with  the  pureft  patriotifm  and 
with  love  of  every  human  being  but  himfelf, — fup- 
plies  impartially^  from  his  mighty  ftores  of  obfer- 
vation  and  reflexion, — the  fads,  the  fidions,  the 
inuendos,  the  principles,  and  all  the  good  and 
complicated  materials,  on  which  this  omnifcient 
good  judge,  and  omnipotent  good  brother-citi- 
zen judges  and  acts, — pulls  down  and  builds  up, 
makes  and  unmakes,  creates  and  regenerates, 
faves  and  damns,  all  that  comes  before  him^ — con- 
ftitutions  and  characlers,  kingdoms,  empires, 
republics  themfelves,  worlds  of  matter,  and  worlds 
of  fpirit ! 

"  Oh  but  (our  gentlemen  will  fay)  we  dont 
mean,  literaHy,  that  we  are  to  have  no  leaders, 
we  only  mean  that  we  are  to  have  i.one  but 

from 
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from  among  ourfelves ; — in  ftiort  we  fliall  be 

our  own   leaders !  We  know  ourfelves  to 

be  honeft, — we  are  fure  we  have  underfland- 
ing — and  the  fubjeO:,  befides,  is  the  fimplefl: 
•on  earth. — Any  infant  could  form  a  Houfe  of 
Commons!  What  has  he  to  do  but  make  it 
perfedly  pure,  pcrfeclly  unmixed,  and  perfedly 
unconneded  with  and  uninfluenced  by  either  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiflature, — chofen 
freely,  that  it  may  be  a  fair  emanation^  and  for 
the  fhortefl  poflible  term,  that  it  may  be  fufficiently 
under  the  contrml  of  the  people  ; — in  ftiort,  that 
it  may  be  their  txprefs  imagc^  and  breathing  folely 
their  living  fpirit, — and  the  bufmefs  is  done. — 
To  do  this,  or  to  forefee  its  fafe  and  fovereign 
efiicacy  as  a  reform,  requires  no  deep  knoiv- 
ledge  of  any  kind^ — no  ability  almoft — but  fimply 
a  little  conunon-fenfe  and  common  honejiy; — and  they 
who  would  perfuade  us  othervvife  may  have  much 
of  the  two  or  three  firfh  of  thefe  qualities,  but 
we  muft  be  excufed  from  attributing  to  them  any 
extraordinary  portion  of  the  lafh  !'* 

I  fliall  not  at  prefent  ftop  to  fhev/,  as  I  think  1 
eafily  could,  and  as  perhaps  fome  time  hence, 
fhould  it  appear  likely  to  be  ufeful,  I  may  attempt 
to  doj — that  the  ideas  which  the  people  generally 

entertain 
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entertain  of  our  Conftitution  are,  in  fome  mate- 
rial refpeds,  grofsly  falfe  and  unfounded  ; — that 
in  particular,  the  opinions  jufl:  mentioned,  and 
others  perhaps  which  feem  to  be  at  lead  infi- 
nuated  by  feveral  of  our  late  refolutions  from 
Dungannon,  are  fuch.  I  fliall  only  give  a  few  ar- 
guments to  prove  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fuhje6l^  the  principles  and  perfection  of  our  Con- 
ftitution,  or  in  fhort  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, cannot  pojfibly  be  fo  fmiplc  and  intelligible 
to  every  man  of  whatever  capacity  or  knowledge  ; 
— and  I  fliall  then  mention  a  few  fads^  which 
feem  to  prove  experimentally^  that  a  little  more 
modefty  in  the  arduous  taflc  of  conducing  a  great 
national  emancipation  and  reform  would  not  have 
been  quite  unbecoming  the  gentlemen  whofe  ar- 
guments I  am  anfwering,  nor  perfedly  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  country  to  which  they  have 
prefumed  to  give  law. 

A  form  of  government  is  fimply  an  invention, — 
or  an  inftitution,  the  mixed  produce  of  accident 
and  invention, — to  keep  in  order  and  dired  to 
the  greateft  attainable  good,  and  to  fecure,  as  far 
as  praclicable,  from  evil,  a  multitude  of  thofc 
complicated  and  wonderful  beings,  men, — beings 
various  almoft  to  infinity,  yet  ahke  almoft  to  a 

miracle  \ — 


miracle ; — gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  poflible 
degrees  and  combinations  of  (^ve  might  almofl 
venture  to  fay)  all  the  pofnble  powers,  difpofi- 
tions  and  qualities  of  body  and  mind, — external 
and  internal  perception,  reafcn,  imagination, 
aiiedions,  palTions,  appetites,  inftinds,  &c. — 
and  thefe  altered  and  modified,  in  a  thoufand 
diSerent  ways,  by  the  circumftances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  country,  climaie,  times,  ac- 
cidents at  home,  accidents  from  abroad,  and  the 
habits  which  the  affemblage  of  all  thefe  have 
given  birth  to,  matured,  or  confirmed. 

That  a  fingle  complicated  machine  (I  fhall  call 
it)  of  this  kind  fhculd  be  underflood  in  all  its 
parts  by  any  man  living,  or  even  in  mary  of  its 
parts,  by  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  thofe  who 
pafs  for  men  themfelves,  "  became  God  made 
them,'*  and  they  walk  upon  two,  and  go  through 
the  ordinary  fundions  of  life  better  belike 
than  moft  of  our  politicians  and  philofophers, 
is  juft  about  as  probable  as  that  the  mill-horfe 
fliould  underftand  the  whole  machinery  which, 
blind  or  blind-folded,  he  contributes  to  move, 
or  that  a  m.ite,  having  traverfed  or  eat  its  cheefe, 
fliould  defcribe  the  proportions  and  ufes  of  the 
univerie. — If  to  order  and  direcf  luell^  and  to  pre- 
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fare  for  felf-diredion^  a  Jingle  human  being  re- 
quires knowledge,  powers,  perfeverance,  and  a 
benevolent  integrity  far  above  common, — ivho  is 
he  that  is  fit  to  lay  down,  or  in  many  refpedts  to 
judge  of,  even  fmall  farts  of  a  plan  that  is  to  go- 
vern a  multitude  of  fuch  beings  ? — Which  of  us, 
not  having  ftudied  or  pradifed  any  mechanical 
art  or  occupation,  pretends  to  work  at  it  ? — To 
conftrudt  an  Orrery, — to  proportion  the  powers 
and  regulate  the  movements  of  a  watch  ? — To  ex- 
plore the  depths  of  chemiflry,  or  to  apply  this 
chemiftry  to  medicine,  to  agriculture,  or  to  our 
manufactures.  &c.? — Which  of  us  pretends  to  fur- 
gery  without  having  attended  difledions,  or  cures 
the  difeafes  of  the  body  without  knowing  what 
the  body  is  ?  Is  the  mechanifm,  the  fcience  of 
mind^  or  of  man^  an  object  of  lefs  ftudy  or  diffi- 
culty, than  the  properties  of  inanimate  matter, 
or  the  feparate  parts  of  the  animal  body  ? — Should 
we  not  know  the  materials  of  this  delicate  ma- 
chine, a  feofle^  their  forms,  magnitude  and  ca- 
pacities-, before  we  attempt  to  put  them  together, 
or  -  to  judge  of  them  when  put  together  ? — \{  the 
machine  appear  out  of  order,  fhould  w^e  not  be 
acquainted  with  its  true  theorj^  with  the  ufe  and 
conneciion  of  all  its  parts,  before  we  pretend  to 
find  out  the  feat,  the  caufe,  or  the  cure  of  the 

Z  diforder? 
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dilbrder  ? — What  fliould  we  fay  of  the  unhappy 
clown,  who  after  gaping  about  a  while  in  a  mill 
or  a  fteam-engine,  fhould  take  offence  at  the  dir- 
ty oil  that  leffened  the  fri£lion  in  one  part,  the 
flow  of  water  which  prevented  its  taking  fire  in 
another,  or,  feifed  with  a  fpirit  of  pradical  criti- 
cifm,  fliould  creep  into  a  corner  of  the  machi- 
nery, and  pulling  away  fome  cheeky  J^^y9  or  regu- 
latory— ufelefs  in  his  mind,  or  a  clog  on  the  worky 
— fliould  fet  all  in  a  thundering  commotion  about 
his  ears  ? — His  amazements  and  mifchances  in  the 
experiment,  if  not  too  ferious,  might  furnifli  fome 
not  uninftrudive  buffoonery  for  a  pantomine. — 
How  he  might  be  buffeted  by  this  arm  or  that  of 
the  machine, — ^be  flarted  from  a  fpring-board  and 
meet  a  fplinter,  be  caught  up  and  tattered  by  this 
flyer,  and  landed  a  fans-culotte  into  that  hopper, 
— be  borne  round  or  aloft  on  this  or  that  wheel, 
and  efcape,  by  miracle,  at  length,  foufcd  into  a 
boiler  or  fhot  through  a  window  into  the  water- 

courfe  !  This  might  be  fport,  if  a  few  candle- 

fnuffers  were  ready  to  catch  our  hero  in  a  good 
blanket.  Not  fo  perhaps  the  rafh  tampering  with 
a  conjlitution.  The  removal  of  a  part,  to  vulgar 
apprehenfion  infignificant  or  injurious,  may  have 
fuch  confequences  to  the  whole  machine,  that  he 
who  brings  not  to  the  taflc  of  reform  fomething 

of 
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of  clifTidence  if  not  awe  on  his  mind,  is  either  lit- 
tle to  be  trufted  or  utterly  unfit  for  the  talk, — He 
has  not  knowledge  enough  to  know  his  own  igno- 
rance, or  he  has  not  integrity  enough  to  be  cau- 
tious of  doing  mifchief. — When  therefore  we 
hear  of  gentlemen  who  will  not  venture  to  be  their 
own  mill-wrights  or  watch-makers,  their  own 
furgeons  or  phyficians,  attornies  or  lawyers, — 
affert  that  nothing  is  fo  eafy  and  proper  as  that 
they,  and  all  other  good  folk,  ftiould  be  their 
own  and  the  nations  legijiators  or  conjiitution- 
formers^ — fhould  undertake  an  office  that  requires 
more  deep  knowledge,  more  fublime  ability  and 
genius  than  perhaps  all  the  arts  and  all  the  fci- 
ences  taken  together, — we  are  tempted  either  to 
fmile  at  their  fimplicity  and  inconfiftency,  or  to 
think  they  value  the  Conftitution,  in  their 
hearts,  much  lefs  than  they  do  a  very  little  of 
their  health,  trade,  or  property.  They  will 
knowingly  trufl  no  quack  with  any  of  the  lat- 
ter — ^but  they  would  themfelves  bleed  and  phyfic, 
carve  and  tooth-draw  the  Conftitution,  with  as 
much  fimplicity,  or  as  little  remorfe,  as  a  Dodor 
Laft,  a  Sangrado,  or  his  footman  Gil  Bias, 


If  there  be  no  fubject  then  in  which  the  peo- 
ple can  a£t  without  leaders, — if  the  fubjedt  of 
Z  %  reform 
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re/orm  be  that  which,  of  all  others,  the  people 
at  large  are  lead  capable  of  underftanding  tho- 
roughly, even  through  their  leaders, — the  great 
queftion  is, — -uoho  are  the  leaders  in  whom  they 
fhould  confide  P 

The  choice  depends  on  the  fpecies  of  reform 
aimed  at.  The  people  will  judge  of  the  leaders 
moft  likely  to  anfwer  their  own  purpofes,  and 
we  fhall  judge  of  their  purpofes  by  the  leaders 
they  finally  chufe.  If  they  will  continue  to  be 
their  own  leaders,  or  will  chufe,  and  confide  in 
as  fuch,  none  but  men  of  their  own  order,  in 
either  rank  or  fpirit, — men  ambitious  to  lead,  or 

condefcending  to  flatter  them,  (^and  fuch 

men  poflefs  commonly  little  principle,  if  they 
have  capacity,  and  little  capacity,  if  they  have 

principle)  we   mufl  conclude, — either  that 

they  know  not  what  they  do,  or  know  too  well 
what  they  are  doing  ; — that  they  either  have  no 
rational  conception  what  would  be  reform, — 
in  which  cafe  the  true  and  well-judging  friends 
of  reform  will  doubt  whether  they  fhould  join 
or  oppofe  them, — or  that  they  aim  not  at  re- 
form but  a  revolution, — in  which  cafe  hefita- 
tion  muft  ceafe, — all  who  wifh  to  preferve 
peace  and  the  conftiiution  mufl  oppofe  them  as 

they 
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they  would  do  an  avowc4  enemy  or  an  in- 
vader*. 

If 

*  Of  the  ufe  likely  to  be  made  of  a  popular,  or  whaL 
would  be  ftyled  a  true  and  radical  reform,  a  thoufand  paf- 
fjages,  in  chiefly  the  Northern  news-papers,  fnflicientJy 
fliew. 

The  anonymous  v/riter  of  Thoughts  on  the  Bnt'ijh  Con* 
Jlitvtiony"  publifhed  lately  in  the  Belfaft  News-letter,  with 
it  fhould  feem  a  real  intention  of  bringing  the  people  back  to 
the  Conftitution, — after  mentioning  tliat  our  Bifliops  having^ 
feats  among  the  Lords  "  ceriainly  ferves  neither  civil  nor  reli- 
^*  gious  liberty," — obferves,  that  "  though  fome  improve- 
"  ment  may  be  made  on  this  point,  he  conceives  that  as  fpi- 
riti^al  barons,  the  Bifliops  ivouhl  not  ive'igh  a  grain  in  the 
fcale  agalnll  a  Houfe  of  Commons  really  returned  by  and 
"  cloathedwith  all  the  majesty  of  the  people." — I  am 
i;ot  one  of  thofe  accuflomed  to  "  deem  with  myjlerlous  reve- 
rence*' of  my  Lords  the  Bifliops  ;  nor  yet  do  I  look  on  them 
qs  fo  many  Antichrifts,  or  minifters  of  Belial  or  of  the  lady 
of  Babylon;  but  obferving  the  fphit  of  the  times,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  the  following  up  of  theories  may  carrv  peo- 
ple, and  how  pojfible  it  is  that  "  tlie  majefly  of  tlie  people," 
once  upon  its  legs  and  in  motion,  might  carry  aivay  all  theo- 
ries and  authors  of  theories, — and  after  having  made  the  fcale 
of  the  bifliops  kick  the  beam,  might  ligliten  his  other  majefly 
(the  king)  and  the  temporal  barons  too,  and  I  dont  know 
whom  elfe,  of  all  the  incumbrance  of  legiflative  and  political 
power, — I  for  myfelf  only,  and  tliofc  other  humble  politicians 
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If  v/e  leave  the  difcuflion  of  principles  and 
their  argumentative  confequences,  and  appeal 

to 

who  cannot  fee  every  thing  at  the  firft  glance,  muft  beg  a  h't- 
tle  time  to  think,  and  to  improve  my  acquaintance  with  "  the 
king-people before  1  confent  to  aflift  at  their  coronation, 
cither  as  a  priell  of  the  holy  popular  oil,  or  as  grand  carver 
of  the  Conftitution,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  even  as  a  news 
or  a  lin^c-boy.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  condefcenfion,  modefty, 
benevolence,  and  dignity  with  which  the  king-people  would 
addrefs  their  loving  and  no  doubt  loyal  fubje6ls  of  all  defcrip- 
tions,  take  a  proclamation  from  the  Maghera  Volunteers^ — or 
**  NATIONAL  GUARDS,"  who,  "  Eighty-fouT  on  parade^  De-, 
**  cember  21ft,  1792,  announce  to  the  world  their  politic 
**  cal  princlples"^in  order  to  confound  envy,  filence  the  bab- 
«'  lings  of  jealoufy,  illumine  ignorance,  and  infpiye  public 
"  CONFIDENCE."  They  procccd,  with  all  the  abihty  which 
the  preamble  promifes,  to  "  declare  explicitly,  before  God 
and  their  Jell@nv-men^^  feveral  laudable  feelings  and  propen- 
fities  of  theirs,  among  which  is  not  forgotten  their  reverence 
to  them/elves, — then  their  pride  in  **  a  limited  monarchy^ — viz. 
**  the  King,  by  juft  prerogative,  Jiijl  magijlrat;  of  the  executive 
"  department, — an  hereditary  peerage  only — (they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bifhops)  and  a  cpmmons-house — 
*'  feeling  its  sovereignty,  as  the  delegated  body  of  the 
**  PE0?LE,  fpeaking  the  voice  and  thundering  the  man- 
^*  DATES  of  the  nation."  Thcy  next  "  execrate  the  wild 
"  and  indefenfible  levelling  idea  of — equality  in  property, 
^*  but  glory  in  that  dear  equality  by  which  intrinfic  worth 
**  and  fterling  merit  alone  exalt  their  genuine  votaries  to 

"  tbp 
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to  fads^  or  experhjientsy — under  which  fort  of 
leaders  has  our  country  of  late  gained  moft, — 
or,  has  it  been  mod  fuccefsful  in  the  fyfterr*  of 
leaders,  or  of  ?io  leaders^  we  fhall,  I  think,  eafily 
determine  the  quellion. 

the  firft  offices  of  public  confidence  intcreft  and  honour 
**  in  the  nation."  They  then  declare  the  moment  when 
public  refiftancc  is  public  virtue, — a  moment  which  their 
defcription  and  fentiments,  compared  together,  announce 
pretty  fignificantly  as  already  arrived  — they  declare  for  "  an 
**  exclujive  poiver  of  the  people  in  the  Commons-houfe," — 
denounce  as  **  a  vehicle  of  temporizing  policy"  a  news-paper 
which,  it  feems,  publiflies  at  times  fome  different  opinions, 
&c.  on  thefe  clear  principles   of  reform;-^**  denounce  all 

penfioned  hirelings,  &c. — and  declare  they  will  not  be 
"  deterred  from  their  duty,  until  their  country  ihall /^r 
"  the  fweets  of  freedom,  and  pluck  the  fruit  luxuriant  from 
"  THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY."  They  declare  "  they  will  affift 
**  the  legal  magiftrate  in  the  due  execution  of  t\ic  good  laws 
**  of  the  land,  againft  every  violatcr  of  order  and  just  go- 
»*  vernment,"-^with  fome  other  things,  to  be  publifhed  in  a 
paper  not  denounced.  Thefe  Maghera-men,  it  appears,  are 
for  A  LIMITED  KING  at  the  head  of  a  sovereign  democra- 
cy,— juft  as  their  fellotu-men,  our  United  Iriflimen,  would 
die  for  the  Confiitution,  and  be  cut  to  pieces  for  "  natural 
right  WITHOUT  COMPROMISE." — Et  tu  vitula  dignus  tsf  hie  ! 
— Such  is  the  emulation,  and  fo  equal  is  the  merit,  of  all  our 
choice  fpirits  in  town  or  village. — Every  Colin-clout  is  an 
Apollo,  and  every  Apollo  a  Colin-clout. — Alcns  omnibus 
una  ! 

3  Tender 
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Under  parliamentary  leaders  it  gained  (I  will 
even  fay,  without  rifk  of  commotion)  the  Oden- 
ni^l  Bill, — the  cradle  of  our  reftored  Conftitu- 
tion  and  People  ; — the  firfl  relaxation  t)f  the  po- 
pery laws,  the  origin  and  ground-work  of  thofe 
which  have   fucceeded ; — the  emancipation  of 
our  legiflature  from  three  extrinfic  powers,  a 
foreign  parliament,  two  privy  councils,  and  the 
Engliili  attorney  general — the  reftoration  of  the 
final  judicature, — in  other  words,  of  legillative 
and  political  manhood  to  our  lords,  and  of  pri- 
vate juflice  in  the  lafl  refort,  to  the  middle 
and  lov/er  orders  of  the  community  \ — the  or- 
dinary great  judges  of  the  land,  the  firfl  depofi- 
taries  and  diilributers  of  juflice  and  protection, 
rendered  independent  of  the  crown ; — the  liber- 
ty of  the  fubjed  protected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Britifh  Habcas-corpiis  acl ; — laws  to  create  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  to  open,  I  was  going 
to  fay  to  expajid  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
canals,  to  give  the  people  at  large  their  only 
means  of  happinefs,  produdive  and  proteded  in- 
difjiry  ; — laws  thefe  (with  many  others  perhaps 
on  the  fame  fcale  that  I  overlook  at  the  moment) 
which  have  made  it  even  neceifary  to  the  confe- 
quence  of  our  gentry  that  they  fliould  live  and 
fpend  their  fortunes  at  home, — and  the  effects  of 

which 
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tvhieh,— (notwlthftanding  all  that  mufl:  be  con- 
fefled  wanting  to  make  the  fyftem  f  erfe6l^)  ar« 
feen  in  the  face  of  the  country,  fo  improved  and 
enriched  of  late,  as  to  afford  but  llender  proof 
of  either  an  enflaved  people  or  degenerating  Con- 
ftitution  ; — and  laftly,  a  degree  of  pcrfonal  liberty^ 
known  only  to  thofe  countries  that  enjoy  the 
fame  or  a  fimilar  Conftitudon,  and  which  might 
be  called  perfcd  IkenUovJnefi^  if  we  looked 
only  to  what  has  been  fo  long  borne  by  our  le- 
gillature  and  government  from  men  whofe  pre- 
fent  enjoyment  even  of  their  lives*,  I  was  going 

to 

*  It  is  riot  meant  to  be  infinuated  here,  that  any  of  the 
perfons  alluded  to  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  the  laius  of  this 
country  ;  but  merely,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
mildnefs  as  well  as  powerful  protekion  of  our  laws,  that  many 
of  thefe  gentlemen  are  either  ali've  or  at  large.  There  is  not 
a  fingle  public,  or  perhaps  private  aflertion,  of  certain  opinions 
concerning  the  Jlavery  of  this  country,  which  is  not  confuted 
by  the  afff rtion  itfelf.  The  affertors,  bold  as  they  no  doubt 
are,  would  no  more  dare  to  make  them  in  an  enflaved  coun- 
try,— in  a-  country  of  hafl'de's,  fortrejfcsy  Ueutsnanfs  of  police^ 
algimzilsf  jamjfaries^  boivflrings,  inquif lions,  informef'Sy  lien's 
mouths,  &c.  Sic.  than  they  would  to  take  a  lion  himfelf  by 
t!ie  beard.  They  arc  not  quite  fo  mad  neither.  The  igno- 
rance of  nlany  of  them  of  the  ftate  of  liberty  in  moft  other 
countries,  and  their  familiarity  with  their  own  aJinoJi  total 
fresdm  from  rejiraint,  make  them  as  infenfible  of  their  liber- 

A  ^  «-.y. 
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to  fay,  is  a  proof  that  our  Conftkution  has  in  it 
fuch  native  inherent  ftability  vigour  and  excel- 
Tence,  that  it  is  enabled  to  be  vi^hat  a  bad  govern- 
ment never  can  be, — forbearing,  merciful  and 
magnanimous. 

Such  things,  if  I  miftake  not, — and  if  I  do, 
let  me  be  corrected, — we  have  gained  through 
leaders,  and  parliamentary  leaders.  Such  things 
were,  the  other  day,  enjoyed,  in  this  land  of 
fiaves.  If  it  be  a  land  of  Haves,  it  is  happy  per- 
haps that  we  have  never  yet  enjoyed  a  land  of 
freedom.  I  fear  it  would  be  too  much  a  para- 
dife,  and  that  it  would  be  more  than  all  our 
pi^eachers,  religious  as  well  as  political,  could 
then  do,  to  bring  us  to  believe  and  ad:  as  if  there 
v*^as  ft  ill  a  better  world. 

But  what  have  we  gained  by  our  no-leaders  ? 
This  : — that  it  is  at  this  moiimit  perhaps  uncertain^ 

ty,  as  they  are  of  the  motion  of  their  blood.  Mr.  Simon. 

Brown,  in  his  dedication  to  Qjaeen  CaroHne  of  perhaps  the 
beft  anfwer  to  Tindal  on  Chriftianity,  affured  her  majefty,  in 
melancholy  ferioufnefs,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  his 
thinking  foul.  Thefe  gentlemen  go  about  all  the  market-places 
telling  people  they  are  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  ionguesy  and 
prove  they  are  fettered  and  hand-cujjed,  by  knocking  down 
every  man  who  denies  it.  They  feem  as  mad  as  poor  Mr. 
Brown, — but,  alas,  without  his  knowledge  or  ability  ! 

whether 
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-whether  all  wc  have  gained  and  all  ive  have  been 
lately  gainings  by  incorporating  ourfelves  as  a  pi^ople^ 

 IS  NOT  LOST. 

We  have  gained  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difcontent 
through  the  country,  and  in  many  parts  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  difobedience  to  the  law,  of  idlenefs,  ra- 
pine and  diforder,  that  nothing  but  ^  general  re- 
formation of  fentiment,  or  the  rigour  of  legai 
and  military  execution,  can  quell  them.  We 
have  gained  fuch  an  idea  of  French  liberty  and 
equality, — or  popular  improvements,  fay,  upon 
thefe — difperfed  among  our  people,  that,  it 
Ihould  feem,  multitudes  of  them  want  but  a 
watchword,  or  a  little  more  encouragement  and 
power, — ^no  matter  from  what  quarter, — to 
change  their  old  mode  of  living  by  induftry, 
and  by  the  employment  derived  from  the  great, 
the  rich,  the  commercial,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing, into  the  newer  and  fhorter  mode  of  living 
more  in  lefs  time,  though  by  it  the  fources  of 
after  life  fliould  be  exhaufted — ^^living  on  the  rich 
and  great  while  the  plunder  fhould  laft,  and 
committing  every  excefs  that  can  appear  necef- 
fary  to  procure  maintain  or  juftify  the  privilege, 
■r- We  have  gained  the  deftrud:ion  of  credit  in 
every  line,  no  man  knowing  what  the  next  mo- 
A  a  2  ment 
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ment  may  produce,  and  every  mait  therefore 
j^rovidiag  iii  jorae  fort  «igainft  tliie  wovft*.  We 
have  gained  of  courfe,  an  almoft  total  ftagna- 
tion  of  trade,  manufadurcs,  public  works,  and 
private  induftry,  and  a  dearnefs  of  the  nec^fla- 
rics  of  life  ia  the  capital^  the  confequence  of  un- 
ufual  difficulty  and  danger  in  tranfporting  tl^em 
from  the  country,  or  of 'a  fcarcity,  the  natural 
^iTed  of  popular  diffipation  and  idlen^fs.  W§ 
have  gained  th^  deflrudion  of  our  VoUmteer  in- 
ftitution,  late  the  pride  of  the  country.-*^ We  have 
gained  an  encreafed  military  eftablillimeyit,  ^^4 
the  expence,  without  perhaps  the  benefit  of  a  inir 
liti^.— We  have  gained  the  gun-powder  ^n4  t^^a- 
fonable  correfpondence  bill^ — confefTed  uuht,  pi^ 
ther  pf  them,  for  ordinary  times,  but  which  in 
thefe  times,  I  fear,  no  man,  a  friend  to  the  peo-i 
pie  themfelves,  could  hav^  oppofed.-r-We  have 
gained,  in  at  le^ft  fome  pa^^s  of  the  kingdomi  ^ 
fort  of  military  government, — ^iieceffary,  I  do  bq^ 

^  Though  the  deftru<5lipn  of  Credit,  and  ftagnation  of  trade 
are  not  owing  entirely  to  the  general  idea  of  inlecurity  in  this 
country,  from  the  ftate  of  the  popular  mind,  yet  that  they  are 
very  viuch,  or  in  the  degree  at  lead  in  which  they  fubfift, 
owing  to  it,  I  do  believe.  Th€  failure  of  credit  began  here 
long  before  it  did  in  England.  Yet  I  have  heard  thefe  things 
nil  accounted  for  from  the  French  ntjar  ! 

2  lieve^ 
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lleve,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
betraying  a  lamentable  fact,  that  fuch  a  govern- 
meut  is  necefTary. — Thcfe  things  have  we  gain* 
ed — by  leaders  of  the  order  of  our  Dublin  United 
Irilhmen  aud  their  faithful  not  humble  followers ; 
by  men  who  profefs  to  fee  in  our  Conftitutionj 
fcarce  a  perfection  but  one,  that,  in  their  opi^ 
;iion,  it  legalizes  ii^  own  deftruclion  by  infurrec- 
tion  ; — men  who  tell  the  nation — yes — they  do 
tell  us, — frorti  the  Delphic  Temple  of  their  Town- 
houfe,  themfelves  all  foaming  with  confcioufnefs 
of  the^  infpiring  God, — that  the  time  for  this  in- 
furre£lion  ii^  already  co?ne.^ — unless  government 

faouid  capitulate  at  difcretion;  that  "  after 

^'  ail  they  (the  men  of  Belfaft)  have  heard,  and 
read,  (and  thought,  no  doubt)  about  our  glo- 
rious  and  happy  Condi tution,  they  (even  they) 
are  fo  ignorayu  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  what 
"  it  is  ; — that  they  do  not  hefitate  to  fay — (in 
large  charadej^j  vv'e  are  a  nation  of  slavesI" 
•^men  wlio  will  fay  no  more  for  even  our  theore- 
tical Canftitution,  according  to  their  own  falfe 

v^t  moil  popular  defcription  of  its  theorv,  "  a 

government  by  King,  Lords  and  Commons, — 
"  the  Commons  being  a  real  reprefentation  of 
"  all  the  people," — than  that  it  is  "  a  govern- 
?f  ment,  which,  if  attainable  without  vio- 

"  LENCE 
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LENCE,  they  'wijh  for  and  prefer but,  // 
OBLIGED  to  ufe  violence^ — which  they  pretty  plain- 
ly fay  they  will  ufe,  if  "  pertinacioii/ly  oppofed^^ 
— why  then — it  feems  as  clear  as  their  own  good 
underflanding  and  never-failing  common-fenfe, — ^ 
that  they  will  neither  prefer  nor  be  content  with 
this  Conftitution  of  ours,  "  glorious  and  happy'^ 
as  our  dotards  and  dunces  may  elleeni  it* ; — men, 

the 

^  On  nn  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  expunge  the 
fentiment  nbove-mentioned  from  the  addrefs  of  Belfaft  Town- 
meeting, — that  they  preferred  a  certain  refonn  of  our  Confti- 
tution, **  if  aitahiahle  'wilhout  violence,   &c."   a  gentleman, 
vbofe  opinion  there  fliould  be  expe6ted  to  go  for  fomething, 
is  reprefented  in  their  news-papers  as  having  profefTed  for 
himf elf  o^\n\or\s  dlreftly  and  unqualifiedly  republican,  and  to 
have  befides  obierved,  that      as  no  fecurily  could  be  given 
**  that  a  reform  would  not  be  denied,  it  njas  but  fair  to  fpeak 
out  their  minds  at  once.    They  fpoke  but  hypothetically, 
*«  and  only  faid  they  fhould  prefer  a  government  by  King, 
**  Lords  and  Commons,  were  that  Commons  to  be  the  true 
^«  and  real  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  rather  than  have  re- 
courfe  to  violence,  though  they  might  eflecm  another  form  of 
<*  govemjiient  more  perfeclJ^    The  meeting  rejedcd  the  pro- 
pofed  amendment  after  hearing  fuch  language  as  this,  which 
jfiiould  feem  an  additional  reafon  for  adopting  it.    Yet  the 
moil  forward  of  thefe  Belfaft  patriots  are  now,  it  is  faid,  the 
moft  (hocked  by  the  imputation  of  republicanifm,  and  the 
xnoft  exafperated  againft  government  for  fending  them  an 
army,  ^nd  the  moft  out  of  humour  with  the  Conftitution 

which 
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ihecQlleded  fpirit,  the  general  and  almofl  unvaried 
tvords  mdced^of-who^G  dcfnmciatiojis  againft  govern- 
tnent  are  no  lefs  than  thefe,  "  drive  not  us  the  peo- 
"  pie  to  extj-emitics  — a  reform  Ave  will  ha^  e  : — 
"  to  attain  it  vt^c  shall  think  no  sacrh'ice 

which  puts  it  in  potuer  of  government  to  treat  them  fo  ; 
— "  with  many  holyday  and  lady  terms !" 

I  know  there  are  many  refpe61:abk  inhabitants  of  that  town 
who  have  not  been  infeded  by  the  mania  of  the  moment ; 
but  thefe  appear,  at  leaft,  by  far  the  fewer  number,  and, 
probably  from  defpair  of  oppofmg  to  any  purpofe,  left  the 
field  of  politics,  and  the  character  of  the  town,  to  the  more  ac- 
tive but,  as  ufual,  noify  and  prefumptuous  order. — Thofe  who 
know  the  former  will  do  them  judice  ;  but  the  toiun  can  only 
be  known  by  its  public  a6ls.  The  exceptionable  part  of  thefe  I 
had  wifhed,  it  appears,  to  pafs  without  particular  notice, 
even  though  fome  of  them  had  in  form  returned  thanks  to 
our  United  Irifhmen  for  their  manifcfto.  But  fome  of  thefe 
gentlemen  are  too  proud  of  their  late  political  difcoveries 
and  works  of  faith  and  edification,  and  too  confident  of  the 
benefit  the  world  and  their  country  mud  derive  from  the  more 
general  diflemination  of  them,  to  let  them  die  the  death  of 
a  news-paper.  A  compleat  colledion  of  them,  it  feems,  is 
fhortly  to  appear. — I  had  thought  parts  of  them,  even  for 
their  fakes,  better  forgotten. — It  feems  I  was  miflaken. — 
But  if  thefe  gentlemen  continue  fo  iledfalT:  in  every  article  of 
their  creed,  and  fo  zealous  in  moling  converts,  the  more  necef- 
fury  is  it  for  thofe  who  think  it  not  the  true  faving  faith,  to 
guard  both  againft  the  dodrines  and  the  preachers. 

TOG 
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TOO  MUCH,  NO  RISK  TOO  GREAT  ;  aild  NO  rC- 

"  form  can  ever  be  adequate,  ot  ufeful,  fatisfac-* 
"  tory  or  juft,  milefs  all  irishmen  of  every 

DESCRIPTION,  fliall  be  equally  and  fairly 
"  reprefented§," — give  us  a  reform,  or — "  7^ou 
"  will  be  alone  anfwerable  to  God  and  your 
"  country  for  t/jc  confeq^uenccs'^\ — you  alone  for 

all  the  crimes  and  calamities  that  may  follow-jr,'* 
— give  us  a  reform—"  save  your  country  in  mer^ 
"  cy  to  YouRSELVE sj  V*  Such  things  have  we  gain- 
ed by  leaders  of  that  order,  who  claffically  addref- 
fmg  the  Volunteers  [|  their  "  Fclloxv-f oldie rs^^ — 

J  Proceedings  of  B<i;lfaft  Town-meeting,  BecembeF  26tby 
1792. 

*  Addrefs  of  firft  Belfaft  Volunteer  Compjiny  to  the  Vo* 
lunteers  of  Jrehnd,  December  18th,  1792, — See  alfo  an 
addrefs  of  the  Eelfaft  Volunteer  Company,  December  1 7th, 
of  the  fame  fort — "  If  bad  advifers  or  weak  and  wicked 
"  men ybrr^  the  people  into  ^a:/r<?w///V*,— -on  them  let  aH  the 
**  miferies  fall  of  civil  convulfion," 

\  Declaration  and  Principles  of  the  Friends  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform 'in  Belfail,  January  loth,  to  the  19th,  1793. 

%  Dublin  United  Irifiuiien, — Citizen-foldiers,  to  arms. 

[|  Firft  Belfaft  Volunteer  Company,  to  the  Volunteers  of 
Ireland,  Deceniber  i8th,  1792. 

Citizens 
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Citizens  now  no  more, — in  another  dread  fum- 
mons  to  arms,  prefix  in  capitals, — "  your  couis- 
"  TRY  IS  IN  DANGER  intending  no  doubt, — 
for  they  mufl  have  either  "  heard  or  read"  that 
the  words  had  a  meaning  to  call  on  the  people 
to  appoint  a  didator^  or  to  become,  every  man 
of  them,  thenceforward  a  dictator, — to  tell  them 

that  ALL  LAW  MUST  CEASE,—//"  they  would  SAVE 
ihe  REPUBLIC. 

Such  things  have  we  gained  by  leaders  who 
threatened  the  public  enemy  in  their  gazettes,  with 
all  their  preparations  for  deadly  war, — the  drum- 
mers and  trumpeters  they  wanted^ — their  rounds 
of  ball-cartridge  prepared  and  preparing />^r  man^ 
— their  (lores  for  cannon,  as  well  as  fmall  arms, — 
their  grape-fhot  and  their  canifter-fliot ; — and 
called  on  France  ftill,  and  French  examples, 
through  all  their  manifeftoes. — And  when  go- 
vernment does,  at  laft,  com.e  down  upon  them, 
with  an  intolerable  law,  to  prevent  their  fo  ufmg 
fuch  defperate  artillery,  and  with  an  equally  in- 
tolerable foldiery,  to  keep  at  their  looms  and  in 
the  counting-houfes,  or  rather  to  keep  out  of  the 
fenate-houfe  and  out  of  temptation,  thefe  illu- 
minated Citizen-foldiers, — then,  left  either  their 
former  or  prefent  wiflies  fliould  appear  ambiguous, 

B  b  and 
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an^  becaufe  the  wide  world,  if  they  were  refolved 
on  infurredion,  afforded  no  remainiiig  refources, 
— and  to  prove  themfelves  equally  wife  politic  and 
well-affeded,  and  as  capable  of  conducing,  as 
willing,  when  neceffary,  to  enter  into  any  little 
fort  of  civil  war, — they  hide  and  bury  their  artil- 
lery and  ammunition, — and  having  done  fo,  fet 
up  a  moft  piteous  lamentation,  or  rant  in  all  the 
dignity  of  ftage-heroes, — at  the  abominable  injuf- 
tice  done  to  them,  and  to  their  principles,  in  fiif- 
peeing  them  1 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  with  a  freedom  re- 
quired equally,  I  thought,  by  my  own  character, 
propriety,  and  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
times,  laid  before  you  and  our  countrymen,  fuch 
details  and  obfervations  refpecling  a  popular  con- 
vention, and  a  fet  of  agitators,  the  original  au- 
thors and  contrivers  of  the  meafure,  as  may 
tend  to  explain  the  true  fpirit  and  principles  of 
many  of  our  people,  in  at  leaft  one  moft  impor- 
tant part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  men  who 
feem  very  much  to  lead  thefe  people,  and,  if  they 
can,  will  lead  and  govern  the  whole  country. 

If  I  am  not  much  deceived,  the  fubjefts  treat- 
ed  of  require  the  ferious  confideration  of  every 
4  perfon 
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perfon  not  intercfted  in  our  reform  only,  in  itfelf  a 
momentous  fubjed,  but  in  the  exiftence  of  this  na- 
tion as  a  free  nation,  or  of  the  empire  perhaps  as 
powerful  and  profperous.  They  furnifli  a  body 
of  evidence,  in  my  mind  not  weak,  that  there 
does  exiji  in  this  country  a  party,  not  contempti- 
ble for  numbers  or  induftry,  though  in  appear- 
ance not  very  refpectable  for  ability  and  prudence 
— (unlefs  the  power  of  perverting  popular  enthu- 
fiafm  into  frenzy  be  ability,  or  betraying  that 
frenzy  into  grofs  indifcretion  be  prudence^, — who, 
under  the  name  of  reform,  aim  at  what  would 
be,  in  fa£l,  a  popular  revolution, — the  eftablirn- 
ment  of  a  real  democracy, — the  commencement, 
or  completion  of  which  mufi:  be  a  dangerous, 
fliall  I  merely  fay, — a  defperate  civil  war  ;  embit- 
tered and  envenoned  by  a  thoufand  caufes  of  dif- 
union  and  diftraclion  to  which  France  was  not 
fubje£l, — yet  France  has  not  to  boaft  of  a  Vv^ar  of 
philofophy,  forbearance  and  humanity. 

But  had  you  heard  hi?n  deliver  it'^  faid  Ef- 
chines,  of  an  oration  of  Dcmoflhenes  againfl  him- 
felf, — "  what  tbc?!^  my  friends,  w^ould  you  have 

faid  of  it  ?"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help 

wilhing  that  many  more  capable  than  I  of  political 
refearch,  and  of  penetrating  the  rcceffes  of  the 
B  b  2  human 
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human  mind,  by  obferving  not  the  words  mere- 
ly, but  geftures,  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  the 
whole  manner,  the  whole  man, — had  lately  Jeen 
and  heard  Dungannon.    It  would  then  be  more 
clear  whether  or  not  I  do  it  juftice  ;  whether  I 
look  on  the  whole  bufmefs  with  any  eye  of,  what 
furely  ought  not  be  expeQed  from  me,  jaundic- 
ed ariflocracy,  or  whether  I  am  infeded  by  what 
I  fhould  almoft  as  little  have  fufpe£led  in  myfelf, 
a  puling  or  affected  fpirit  of  fickly  fentimental 
philofophy.    I  think  I  felt  not  beneath  the  com- 
mon ftandard  of  patriotic  mind  when  the  firfl 
Dungannon  declared  Ireland  should  be  free. 
This  was  a  fubje6l  we  could  all  underftand,  and 
miorht  all  be  permitted,  to  I  know  not  what  mad- 
nefs  almoft,  to  feel.  "I  think  too,  Proteftant  as  I 
am,  if  I  know  what  Proteftantifm  means, — that, 
had  I  been  prefent  in  our  late  Catholic  Conven- 
tion, when  they  deliberated  concerning  iheir  free- 
dom,— had  at  any  moment  an  impulfe,  unnecef- 
fary  indeed  but  from  feme  accident  irrefiftible, 
feized  the  whole  alTembly, — had  they  rifen  as  one 
man,  and  fwords  half  unflieathed,  cried  with 
one  voice,  "  we  will  be  free," — I  think  that 
here  too,  if  a  tear  had  ftarted  in  my  eye,  it  would 
not  have  been  from  the  feehngs  of  a  flave  or  a 
coward. — This  alfo  was  a  fubject  that  all  men 

could 
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<:ould  underftand,  nor  would  Catholics  be  men 
if  they  could  have  weighed  ic  forever,  and  its 
maddening  impulfe,  in  the  fcales  of  ilow  rcafon 
or  cold-hearted  prudence. 

But  was  our  late  Dungannon  fubjecl,  reform^ 
of  that  nature  ? — Is  it  fo  fimple,  fo  clear,  fo  fpe- 
cific,  fo  much  one^  defined,  indivifibic,  uncom- 
fromifablc  objecf^  purely  and  wholly  good,  with- 
out mixture  of  evil  in  any  part  of  it, — good  in 
itfelf,  good  in  every  tendency,  and  every  confe- 
quence, — impreflively  obvious  to  every  man's 
fenfes, — ro  be  comprehended  by  every  man's  un- 
derftanding, — to  be  embraced  by  every  man's 
heart,  who  would  not  on  Iiis  own  forehead  brand 
coward,  caitiff,  Have  r — "Who  can  affirm  that  it 
is  all  this  ? — And  if  no  man  can, — what  afped, 
to  a  thinking  mind,  mufl  any  thing  like  precipU 
tation  of  judgJiient^  any  thing  like  violence  or  i?ito- 
lerance  on  the  fubje£t  have  ?  Muil:  it  always  ap- 
pear patriotic  fpirit,  or  political  mind,  or  politi- 
cal determination,  or  foundnefs  of  under flandin<r, 
or  foundnefs  even  of  heart  ?  Or  might  it  not  fomc- 
times  wear  the  appearance  of  untaught  rudenefs, 
or  fyflem-excited  upftart-iwaggering  pride,  or 
fancied  fullnefs  of  comprehenfion,  or  zeal  that 
could  moft  cafiiy  fvvell  and  darken  into  ferocity, 

and 
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and  whofe  judgments  would  be  "  judgments  of 
zeal  indeed, — feldom,  alas,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try, judgments  o^jujiice? — I  could  wifli,  there- 
fore, that  thofe  who  may  look  only  on  the  writ- 
ten refolutions  of  our  Convention,  and  may  think 
fome  of  them  good,  fome  tolerable,  fome  per- 
haps "  indifferent  honeft,"  fome  meaning  little, 
and  fome  pofiibly  as  well  let  alone,  had  feen^  as  I 
did,  that  they  might  for  themfelves  judge  of,  the 
fpirit  that  reigned ; — had  feen  it  in  all  its  differ- 
ent yet  fometimes,  I  thought,  united  forms  of 
popular  plainnefs  and  demagogue  fubtlety  ; — feen 
it,  one  might  even  fear,  in  exprejjlons  for  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  rneanings  for  the  paffions  and 
underftanding  ^ — fccn  it  in  the  grofs  and  dif- 
gufting,  I  was  going  to  add  fcandalous  denial  of 
the  exijlence  of  certain  principles  in  the  country, 
which  every  man  who  had  glanced  over  a  news- 
paper, or  read  a  fingle  manifello  of  our  hot  re- 
formers, or  liflened  to  a  fmgle  converfation, 
public  almoft  or  private,  for  now  years  I  may 
fay,  knew  to  exifl,~unlefs  what  fimple  meii 
would  call  repuhlicanifm  or  Faine-iftn^  he  fhould 
be  pleaied  to  call  legal  liberty  and  the  conjiitution  ; 
— feen  it  not  only  in  the  acis  done,  and  words 
ufed,  but  in  that  fomething  inexpreffible  of 
?nanner^  the  index  of  the  foul,  which  no  words 

can 
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can  perfedly  communicate  or  transfufe.  And, 
that  the  ear  too  might  bear  its  teftimony,  I  could 
wifli  our  obferver  had  hpard^  not  that  unfeemly 
found  of  difapprobation  which  illued  once  from 
the  gallery,  when  the  recent  murder  of  Lewis 
was  mentioned  with  a  moment's  fentiment  and 
energy* — (for  that  was  but  the  expreflion  of  fome 
fmgle  perhaps  unhappy  individual,  too  wife  to 
feel,  or  having  his  feeling  all  abforbed  in  a  mag- 
nificent fyftem  of  underftanding) — but  thofe  well- 
applied,  well-toned  hear  ^ems  which  refounded 

from     among    ourfelves     occafionally,  the 

expreffions  at  once  of  thought  and  refinement^ 
and  of  all  thofe  degrees  of  each,  which  mark  fo 
ftrongly  the  prefent  man,  and  feem  to  indicate 
what  a  fmall  change  of  circumftances,  a  fudden 
acceffion  of  unlooked  for  dignity,  "  the  cloath- 
ing  of  a  little  brief  authority"  might  make  of 
fome  of  us  modefl  men  in  future  ! — May  Hea- 
ven remove  far  from  the  beft  among  us  all  fuch 
trials ! — Let  us  keep  and  cling  to  our  ftations, 
humble  though  many  of  them  are, — and  not,  by 
aiming  at  the  deftruclion  of  artificial  and  political 
inequalities^  thofe  of  ranks  and  orders, — heredi- 
tary legiflators  and  political  corporations, — the 

*  By  Mr.  Knox  of  Dv^ny. 

caufes. 
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caufes,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  of  fome  evil,  but 
the  fources  alio  of  far  out-weighing,  and  am- 
ply compenfating  good, — introduce  and  give 
defpotic  fway  to  the  infinitely  greater  inequali- 
ties of  nature^ — talents,   abilities,  knowledge, 

courage,  cunning,  inequalities  which,  in  a 

popular  government,  bear  more  intolerably  a 
thoufand  times  on  all  beneath  them^ — on  medio- 
crity, on  of  courfe  all  below  mediocrity, — on 
ihe  great  midiitude  of  the  people^  including  too 
often  the  truly  great  and  truly  good,  who  are 
feldom  able,  and  if  able  would  feldom  conde- 
fcend  to  meet  at  every  winding  and  every  turn, 
the  artful  and  the  unprincipled,  ever-waking 
avarice,  dream-haunted  ambition,  and  the  per- 
feveringly  refllefs  herd  of  agitators,  who  ever 
hate  that  merit  which  defpifes,  thwarts,  and  awes 
them,  and  who  govern  the  vulgar  becaufe  they 
are  vulgar  themfelves,  or  will  be  any  thing  in  or- 
der to  fucceed  in  governing ; — inequalities  pro- 
ducing fcenes  of  villainy,  barbarity,  conteft,  con- 
vulfion,  national  mifery,  and  in  the  end  flavery, 
or  entire  national  de(lru6lion,  which  when  we 
review  in  hiftory,  with  all  its  fplendid  fmgle 
paffages  and  fmgle  prodigies  of  men,  we  blefs 
our  more  level  and  humbler  perhaps,  but  infi- 
nitely fafer,  infinitely  more  civilized,  and  to  the 

multitude 
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(perhaps  even  to  thofe  comets  of  humiinit} 
that  at  times  illuminate  our  fyftem)  infi- 
nitely happier  life,  and  pray  that  we  may  have 
no  heroes^  nor  any  iivferable  occafton  for  heroes^ 
but  live  the  life,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
men. 

If  the  fpirit  of  the  late  Dungannon  Conven- 
tion, or  of  thofe  deep-thinkers  who  gave  it  a 
fickly  exiftence,  could  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
extinct  with  the  fame  of  the  Convention  itfelf,  or 
with  any  thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  political 
characters  in  its  fathers  of  Dublin  and  its  god- 
fathers and  goffips  of  the  North,  I  fliould  be 
forry  to  contribute,  if  it  belonged  to  ine  fo 
to  fpeak,  to  making  either  of  them  the  ob> 
je£t  of  farther  attention  to  the  public.  If  I 
could  confer  on  them  an  immortality  of  any 
kind,  it  fhould,  for  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
try, be  that  of  oblivion.  But  believing  the 
fpirit  I  have  attributed  to  the  Convention  to 
be  that  -popular^  in  other  words  revolutionary 
fpirit  which  I  have  defcribed  ; — believing  it  alfo 
to  be  the  fpirit  of  thoiifands  in  the  Northern 
province,  of  I  know  not  how  many  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  not  a  few  indeed  in 
this  very  city,  the  centre  and  fource  of  every 
C  c  fpecieo 
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fpecies  of  illumination  : — ^believing  that  great 
numbers  of  the  lowed  order  of  the  people  have 
outftripped  fome  of  their  teachers  themfelves  in 
the  "  dear"  dodrine  of  equality ; — convinced 
alfo  that  this  fpirit  has  rather  acquired  than 
loft  malignancy  from  fomething  of  chaftifement 
which  it  has  lately  received  from  government 
and  the  legifiature,  and  that  the  rnode  of  war 
only  is  to  be  changed  from  the  open,  bullying, 
and  mad,  to  the  more  dangerous  perhaps  be- 
caufe  more  covert  fpecies,  that  would  fap  what 
it  could  not  ftorm,  deceive  thofe  it  could  not 
debauch,  and  convert  every  punijhment  of  their 
own  crimes,  and  q,\' try  defenftve  precaution  againft 
their  own  declared  hoftility,  into  fo  many  arti- 
ticles  of  national  impeachment  againft  adminif- 
tration  for  defending  the  Conftitution,  and 
againft  the  Conftitution  which  permits  adminif- 
tration  to  defend  it ; — firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  all  thefe  opinions,  and  that  until  this 
dark  and  reftlefs  fpirit  is,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  laid^  th^  country  can  know  neither  prof- 
perity  nor  peace,  neither  comfort  nor  fecurity, 
I  think  it  neceftary  thus  to  trace  and  purfue  its 
undeiworkings,  and  to  expofe  them,  as  far  as 
my  ability  gees,  to  the  light  of  day. 


Whether 
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Whether  it  be  that  when  a  fyftem  of  any  kind 
is  once  embraced,  every  argument  and  fa6l  againft 
it  is  fo  turned  and  contorted  as  to  become  an 
imagined  proof  in  its  favour,  I  know  not ;  but 
when  I  have  heard  that  the  Dungannon  Meeting 
was  now  forgotten,!  have  faid  to  myfelf, — fo  much 
the  worfe  !  Its  fpirit  fhould  be  known,  and  yet  a 
little  longer  remem^bered.  When  I  have  heard 
that  the  United  Irifhmen  v/ere  forgotten — I  have 
thought,  fo  much  the  worfe  too,  if  the  fa6t  were 
fo ;  unlefs  their  principles  were  forgotten  with 
them. — But  I  have  thought  that  they  were  too 
refllefs,  fome  of  them,  or  too  bigotted  to  their 
abfurdities,  to  allow  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  be  forgotten. — I  have  heard  alfo  "  that  go- 
"  vernment  was  now  become  too  ftrong,  and 
"  fliould  not  be  further  ftrengthened,  the  peo- 

pie  too  weak,  and  fhould  now,  if  poflible,  be 
"  raifed." — The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this 
obfervation  depends  on  the  fenfe  of  the  word, 
people.  In  that  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  often  ufed,  I 
do  for  my  part  confefs,  that  I  fhould  a  thoufand 
times  rather  fee  government  flrong,  much  flronger 
than  even  now  it  is,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  than  fee 
the  people  in  force.  The  flrength  of  the  people, 
whether  they  aim  at  what  the  majority  of  them 
would  call  a  real  or  radical  reform^  or  at  a  revo- 
C  c  2  lution^ 
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Iption,  in  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  democracy, 
would  be  not  funply  the  deftrudion  of  the  Con- 
fiitution,  but  the- at  leafl  temporary  deftrudion, 
and  I  believe  perpetual  diminution  of  popular^ 
happhiefs.  But,  in  the  true  and  proper  fenfe  of 
the  v/ords  Jirength  of  the  people  — the  flrength 
of  the  people* s  rights^ — thofe  rights  truly  conftitu- 
tlonal^  that  will  contribute  to  their  true  liberty ^ 
or  to  the  obje£l  and  confummation  of  all  liberty, 
—their  true  happlnefs^ — I  too  wifh  what  is  com- 
monly called  government  lefs  ftrong,  and  the  peo- 
ple more  fo ;  and  I  think,  befides,  that  the  true 
and  only  way  to  make  the  people  thus  flrong,  and 
either  to  fecure  them  the  legal  and  conflitutional 
rights  they  have,  or  to  gain  them  others,  is  to 
teach  them  how  very  dupes  they  have  heen^~ 
wherei7i  they  have  been  fueh^ — and  how  they  may 
be  wife  hereafter.  The  people  muft  reconfider 
many  of  their  opinions  or  principles  in  refped 
to  the  Conftitution  and  a  reform, — they  muft  fee 
the  political  falfehood,  inapplicability,  and  danger 
of  many  of  thefe  principles, — they  muft  un-king 
and  un-lord  many  of  their  little  leaders,  and  take 
up  again  with  their  old  king  and  old  lords  and 
older  and  better  leaders, — they  muft,  in  ftiort, 
fee  the  errors  of  many  of  their  ways,  and  retrace 
many  of  their  fteps.  before  they  can  expect  to 
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be  at  Icajl  conjlitutionaily^  ftrong,  before  they  can 
expect  to  be  ajfijled^  before,  J  will  go  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  they  can  exped  not  to  be  diredly  and 
boldly  oppofed^ — by  many  of  the  truefl:  and  ableft^ 
friends  of  reform,  and  of  the  people  themfelves, 
that  this  country  now  contains,  or  ever  perhaps 
did  contain. 

If  they  do  not  adt  fo, — if  they  do  not  at  lead 
take  fome  fteps  very  different  from  what  they 
have  lately  done,  to  evince  a  conftitutional  and 
peaceable,  I  will  fay  rational  fpirit,  they  will 
obHge  thoufands  of  the  warmeft  friends  of  liber- 
ty to  make  the  choice^  refpeding  which  I,  for 
one  of  its  friends,  fliould  not  for  an  inftant  he- 
fitate ; — to  prefer  the  free  Conjiiiution  we  have, 
rather  than  attempt  to  make  it  more  free  by  alTo- 
ciating  with  men  who  do  not  underfland  what  ei- 
ther the  Conftitution  or  Hberty  is,  yet  think 
themfelves  capable  of  making  a  conftitution,  or 
making  a  world.  Or,  if  thefe  gentlemen  will 
ftill  have  it  that  the  Conftitution  we  live  under 
is,  either  in  law  or  fa6l,  a  tyranny^ — then  will 
they  oblige  us  to  prefer  of  two  tyrannies  the 
cheaper  and  more  moderate  ;  that  which  we  have 

without  our  ftir,^' — that  of  which  we  already 
know  the  extent, — that  which  we  know  we  can 

bear, — 
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I^ear, — our  prefent  tyranny  ; — rather  than  fly  to 
one  illimitable  in  conceivable  extent  and  duration, 
— the  tyranny  of  nobs  and  mob-leaders^ — ^for  the 
gentlemen  who  can  think  fo  fenfibly  and  refpec- 
tably  mufh  themfelves  be  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
refpedable  bodies, — not  one  tyranny,  but  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  anarchies,  — "  permanent  revolutions^'' 
and  fovereign  infurreciion^^ — each  purchafed, 
and  each  got  rid  of,  by  the  bleffed  medium  of 
a  civil  war,  or  the  whole  at  laft  got  rid  of  by 
fmking,  not  perhaps  without  convulfion,  into 
the  death-fleep  of  the  foul,  the  deftrudion  at  leaft 
of  all  that  can  be  called  man  in  the  heart, — a 
perfe6l  defpotifm. 

To  point  cut  to  the  people  then,  now  that  they 
are  weak,  if  weak  in  truth  they  are,  the  errors 
that  made  them  fo,  and  the  probable  confequen- 
ces  of  perfifting  in  thofe  errors,  is  not  to  add  to 
their  weaknefs,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  reco- 
ver, and  how  properly  to  apply,  their  flrength. 
I  truft  this  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  performing  equally  a  duty 
to  the  government  and  legiflature  as  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  warn  the  former  (as  far  as  a  very  private 
individual  may)  what  is  the  true  fpirit,  or  feems 
a  ftrongly  prevalent  difpofition,  of  the  people 
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they  have  to  govern ;  to  warn  them  to  oppoie 
at  fhe  jirfi  injlant^  and  as  they  v^ould  their  own 
fubverfion,  or  anarchy  itfelf,  all  popular  attempts 
to  command  them  ;  to  warn  them  to  govern  firft, 
even  through  that  hated  defpotic  thing  an  army^ 
— and,  if  a  conjlltutknal  miUtia  pleafe  not  thefe 
infatuated  people,  to  give  them  another  army  in 
its  ftead, — lefs  in  numbers,  but  equally  to  be 
trufted  perhaps,  if  the  people  jliould  continue 
turbulent; — to  warn  them,  laftly,  to  ufe  this 
power  as  only  the  jirji  and  necejfary^  though 
ungrateful  means  of  fubduing  popular  frenzy, 
but  to  have  recourfe  alfo,  and  that  injlantly^  or 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be,  to  the  oni^y  measure 
which  can  finally  and  for  ever  foften,  fubdue, 
and  difarm  this  half-reafoning,  half-methodical 
madnefs, — that  which  muft  take  from  it  all  fup- 
port  or  countenance  from  the  property,  charac- 
ter, integrity,  and  ability  of  the  country,  I  mean 
a  reafonable,  moderate,  and  iinquejiionably  fafe 
reform.    So  may  this  civil  ftorm  blow  over. 

In  the  hope  that  a  review  of  errors  in  the 
condudl  both  of  our  rulers  and  people,  the  more 
liable  to  criticifm  and  correction  from  the  re- 
'cency  of  the  fads,  might  tend  to  prevent  fomc 
at  leafi  of  their  bad  confequences,  and  to  put 
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Others  in  a  way  of  being  happily  nay  glorioufiy 
redeemed,  have  I  written  thefe  (ketches. — It  is 
this  idea,  gentlemen,  which  has  borne  me  up, 
permit  me  to  fay,  under  occafional  difgufts  at 
certain  parts  of  the  duty  I  had  undertaken  in 
thefe  pages, — under  occafional  doubts  too  hozv 
far^  on  principles  of  public  propriety  and  expe- 
diency, I  fhould  go  ; — how  far  I  fliould  probe 
the  popular  wounds,  ri iking  an  eternal  offence 
to  popular  wilfulnefs  ; — how  far  I  fhould  be 
juftified  in  giving  pain  perhaps  to  any  private 
feelings,  in  executing  a  poffibly  miftaken  idea  of 
public  duty ; — whether,  in  fine,  having  once 
ftepped  forward,  inconfiderably  or  not,  I  fliould 
go  on^  or  fhould  give  my  often  fufpended  little 
labours  to  the  flames. — I  have  gone  on  ; — utcun- 
que  fercnt  ea  facia  ! — My  love  of  country,  fuch 
as  it  has  been,  not  leflened,  I  can  venture  to  fay, 
by  its  imminent  danger  ;  my  expedation  of  praife 
very  moderate  and  very  uncertain,  of  mifconcep- 
tion  and  mifreprefentation  tolerably  well  affur- 
ed,  and  o£  fupport  or  countenance  from  any 
party  or  any  individual,  no  way  allured,  no  way 
canvafTed  for.  Having  got  into  the  bufmefs^- 
nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  take  myfelf  out 
of  it.    I  have  done  fo,  and  have  only  to  bear 
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the  confequences  as  I  may.  Yet  do  I  declare 
myfelf  no  candidate  for  any  fpecies  of  martyr- 
dom, and  I  have  had  fome  reafon  in  my  time 
to  be  a  little  fick  of  knight-errantry. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
with  much  refpedt, 
your  faithful 

and  mod  obedient  Servant, 


JOSEPH  POLLOCK- 

Dublin,  June 
15th,  1793. 
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